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Sea-side Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


THE costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is of Havana brown India 
[ cashmere combined with figured faille frangaise in Havana 
brown and yellow shades. The front and left side of the pleated 
skirt are of figured silk, with a deep border of écru guipure em- 
broidery at the foot. The rest of the skirt is composed of full 
pleated breadths of cashmere, which on the left side are draped 
upward in folds. A pointed drapery with a revers. of embroidery 
is hung toward the right side on the front of the skirt. The cash- 
mere basque has a slender oval plastron of embroidery let into the 
front, and has full sleeves of silk with wristbands of embroidery, 
The dress Fig. 2 is of 
light gray morwsse line de 
laine, with the addition of 


er words, let the principles on which disputes in the world of 
workers must be settled be decreed in the court of equity of the 
nation’s just judgment and sound sympathy, and recourse will not 
be had to the ruinous and bitter contests that must ever be waged 
when equity is ignored. 

To that bar of final temporal judgment, the sense of justice of 
the people, is being rapidly presented the question, ‘Should wo- 
men be paid equally with men for the same work ?” 

The two organizations referred to above, particularly the less 
extreme of the two, make “equal pay for equal labor of the sex- 
es” one of its goals, Is there just ground for the plea? 

The ordinary objection made to paying women the same wages 





ing man or woman unfortunate enough to have no one to share his 
ov her stipend, why should one be paid more than the other for 
identical work ? 


Is “ he” likely to make better use of the surplus 
than “ she” is ? 


Some one may answer yes; his savings are laid 
up against the time when he marries and makes his own home 
Well, why should not hers be laid away for the same purpose? 
Society does not frown on “the match” when the woman brings a 
goodly dot or generous allowance from the paternal purse to help 
start the fashionable ménage. Why should not a self-supporting 
woman be equally proud of her savings, which she can gladly add 
to the little pile saved by “ him” ? 
Another objection to equal pay, on its face a much more reason- 
ible one, is that women, 
; even when filling similar 





gray and blue. A pleated 
panel of the barred wool is 
inserted in the kilt skirt. 
The draped over-skirt is of 
plain gray. The round 
waist has facings of barred 
wool on the front, and 
cuffs of it on the sleeves. 
The dress is cut down at 
the throat, and a deep sail 
or collar of white linen is 
worn with it. A blue 
leather belt is buckled at 
the waist, 


some barred wool in light | 
| 





Equitable Remuner- 
ation for Women. 


T was intended that 
the title of this paper 
should consist of the 
words, equal pay for equal 
labor, but to so many peo- 
ple, both men and women, 
the word equality, and its 
related words in direct line, 
have come, even in Amer- 
ica, to carry such an omi- 
nous sound—to presage 
such upheaval of tle es- 
tablished order of things, 
and are made to stand for 
so many violent threats 
and illegal actions, that it 
seemed better to adopt a 
sentence which should by 
its first word attract the 
eye of conservative per- 
sons, and secure a hearing 
by that very witchery of 
association which clusters 
round that good old Eng- 
lish law term equity, one 
of the few conjuring words 
of lawyers which have al- 
ways been dear to the 
heart of free-born Saxons 
and the inheritors of their 
legal traditions. 
In a public lecture on 
“ American Socialism,” de 
livered some time ago by 
the Professor of Political 
Economy at one of our 
great universities, it was 
pointed out that, whereas 
up to ten years ago social- 
istic ideas had made no 
entrance amongst the or 
ganizations of English 
speaking working - men, 
now an active propaganda 
of communistic principles 
was being carried on 
amongst them, both in 
England and in this coun- 
try, and that as a result 
two distinct parties, the 
International Working 
men’s Association and the 
Socialistic Labor Party, are 
rapidly pushing, with a 
strange mixture of intelli 
gence and criminal folly, 
the diverse and similar 
principles that they claim 
to represent before the 
modern social world—prin- 
ciples which trench with 
dangerous threatenings and severe logic on the rightly or wrong- 
ly established conditions of society. The moral drawn by the 
learned lecturer from his statements was, that although it is im- 
possible to admit the justice of many of the claims of these organ- 
izations, they were certainly worthy of investigation and discussion, 
and that it the educated and thoughtful members of the body-pol- 
itic would manifest a willingness to listen to the grievances of 
workers, to discuss their propositions, and try to redress their 
wrongs, the strongest and bes: of the working-men would be drawn 
away from the various nuclei of agitation scattered with alarming 
evenness over our vast country, and would thereby render our im- 
ported and native revolutionists comparatively harmless. In oth- 





SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Casnmeré ann Ficuren Sik Costume. Fig. 


, or salaries as men is that men have families to support and wo- 


men have not. Unfortunately the facts hardly bear out the theory. | 
Of course a vastly greater number of men than women have fam- 
ilies dependent on them; but when we come to consider wage- 
earning women apart from their sex as a whole, do we not find 
that such women almost invariably have parents or children or 
husband dependent on them for care and support? If we allow | 
ourselves to “go behind the returns” and look to the distribution | 
of the “pay,” what are we to say about the innumerable cases 
where a widow is struggling to educate children, a sister to train 

her promising brother, or the faithful daughter to cherish and | 
nurse aged and broken-down parents? Nay, take the single work- | 


29—Pratn axp Barrep Woot Mustin Dress. 


positions, cannot be relied 
| on for as many days’ work 

in the year as men, that 
their more delicate phy- 
sique renders them more 
likely to catch cold by ex- 
posure, to be delayed by 
weather, ete., and that an 
actually greater number of 
days a year are lost on ac- 
count of the average wo- 
man’s inevitable headache 
than can be charged to the 
average man’s loss of time 
from sickness or dissipa- 
tion. 

Casual, untabulated in- 
vestigation in several lines 
of work in different places 
has surprised the writer 
with the concurrence of 
opinion amongst those em- 
ploying men and women, 
proving the comparatively 
small loss of time by com- 
petent women. Women 
are, it seems, above all 
things faithful and sober; 
these two qualities make 
women, if they are treated 
with the care one would 
show even to a good ma- 
chine, when doing work fou 
which they are fit, as satis. 
factory employées as men, 
and therefore by every 
rule of equity entitled to 
equal pay for equal work. 

Of course there is room 
for quibbling in interpret 
ing this phrase ; also room 
for unfair claims from un 
worthyand ine ipable work 
women ; but once admit the 
principle, and its just and 
wise application will follow 
slowly, but surely, first, 
probably, in the higher 
lines of employment, and 
later in the trades and un- 
skilled branches of labor 

A respectable, helpful 
woman complained only 
the other day of what she 
called “a mean offer’’ that 
she had received from a 
reputable physician, and 
declined. He wanted a 
woman to take care of his 
offices and be there during 
office hours (a majority of 
his patients were women 
and children); he wished 
her services for two hours 
longer daily than he had 
required from the office 
man, whom, for several rea- 
sons, he had decided to 
part with; but although he 
admitted that it suited his 
convenience better to have 
a woman (she was to clean, 
make fires, ete., just as the 
man had done), he offered 
her mueh less pay, and 
gave as an excuse, in reply 
to her remonstrance, “ wo 
men never get as much as 
men.” This reason was 
given witl: no malice afore- 
thought, but simply as 
a matter-of-course fact 
which precluded argument. Is custom—worthy of reverence, with 
vut doubt, in many matters—sufficient reason why women should 
“never” be as well paid as men for the same work ? 

Sister women, this matter is one to be pondered over. 


The ques 


| tion is not whether women and men shall always receive the same 
| say, any more than that all men shall be equally paid: 


such ruling 
would tend to levelling down, from which no good can come to either 
individual or community. The real issue is, whether remuneration 
for labor per formed shall be based on the skill and fitness of the la- 
borer, be that laborer man or woman. 

All women who have employed, do employ, or may in the futare 
employ labor are not only eligible, but are summoned to sit as 








judge in the equity court of the nation’s just 
judgment and sound sympathy touching this mat- 
ter of such vital importance to their working sis- 
ters. If any woman reading these lines puts 
their meaning aside with the thought, “ Ah, these 
are business matters for men to decide,” I be- 
seech her listen to the words of a wise man of 
our own time, who wrote years ago, in the flush 
of his manhood’s earnest conviction, this admo- 
nition te women: “ There is no suffering, no in- 
justice, ne misery in the earth, but the guilt of it 
lies with you. Men ean bear the sight of it, but 
vou should not be able to bear it. Men may tread 
it down without sympathy in their own struggles, 
hut men are feeble in sympathy and contracted 
in hepe; itis you only who can feel the depths of 
pain, and conceive the way of its healing.” 
CATHERINE BaLpwin. 


CAUTION. 


In view of information which has 
reached us that certain parties have 
been soliciting orders in the West for 
Harper's Bazar at a dollar a year, 
we beg leave to say that such parties 
have no connection whatever with us, 
and that we are not in any way respon- 
sible for them. The price of HARPER'S 
BAZAR is four dollars a year ; and per- 
sons wishing to subscribe should do so 
through their Postmaster, bookseller, 
or newsdealer, or remit directly to the 
publishers. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. By 
Tueopore H. Meap. With 41 Illustrations by 
Gray-Parker, pp. Vi, 160. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 

“A thorough and an admirable guide to equitation, 
not only exceptionally clear in the instruction it im- 
parts, but complete. Every essential feature of horse- 
manship is exhaustively and edifyingly discussed, and 
with a simple straightforwardness that makes the in- 
formation given easy of comprehension to even the 
dullest.”—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

“Thoroughly practical..—New York Mail and Exz- 
press. ri X 

“A very complete and useful manual.”—New York 
Sun, 

“An attractive and instructive book.”—New York 

ont 

* Interesting and valuable to all women.”—Christian 
at Work, New Y 

“A very clearly written manual.”—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“The most useful to women of all instruction books 
of this kind.” ; 

“A very practical treatise on a subject that grows 
more. popular in this country every year.”—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


York. 


Boston Globe, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Haaren & Broturns, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada on receipt of $1.25. 
Harrer & Brorurss’ CataLoeur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents for postage. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTrERN-SHEET 
Supecement, with a variety of patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Lapies’ Houst, Street, 
and WaveninG-pLace Towertes , Earty AUTUMN 
Manties; Men’s Apparet, Boys’ Suits, Am- 
broidery Patterns, Work- Baskets, ete., ete., in ad- 
dition to numerous chvice literary and artistic at- 
tractions, 


AT NINETY FAHRENHEIT, 

N the matter of fervent heat there is but 

one thing to do if one would endure it 
with any degree of comfort, and that is to 
adopt the practice, if not the belief and 
principles, of the “ faith-ecure” adherents, 
and declare to one’s self that there is no 
fervent heat, that the thermometer ex- 
presses nothing but its own freak, that the 
sun’s rays are not blistering, nor the dif- 
fused brilliancy of light blinding, and then 
to keep one’s self away from the rays of 
heat and light all that is possible, and to 
force one’s self to be as composed of mind 
and quiescent of body as circumstances can 
be made to allow 

A quiet spirit does a great deal toward 
mitigating any affliction, whether the afflic- 
tion come from the perversity of external 
affairs or those of an opposite nature. The 
woman who, according to the old line, is 
mistress of herself though china fall, is also 
to a certain extent the mistress of Fate as 
well, and the fall of more than china does 
not seriously affect her empery. Nature is 
susceptible of impression, and it is one of 
the most valuable impresses an artist can 
make upon the potter’s clay when a mother 
has taught her child this control of nerves 
and will and temper that enables it to re- 
ceive as sharp a trial as any that ever 
comes to it in meeting, for instance, that 
severe heat which mounts among the nine- 
ties without being ruffled thereby. The 
summer-day’s heat may be all that the phys- 
ical system can bear without wilting, but 
if the nervous system is held in check and 
kept calm, the power of the heat to harm is 
largely taken away, the unwelcome guest | 











| about it. 
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lurks at doors that refuse admittance, and 
the soul looks out of the window only to 
see the teasing power depart in peace. 

On the other hand, the child that fames 
and frets, the mother that tosses off this and 
that bit of clothing in a fret, that goes about 
mopping her face, and fanning furiously, and 
crying out how hot it is, and wishing for 
ices, and making cold drinks—these people 
are really ten times more uncomfortable than 
they would be if they had adopted an im- 
perturbable demeanor, had accepted the heat 
as a fact of the universe that it is of no more 
use to fight against than the movement of 
the earth, and had then attended to their 
own business, leaving the sun to attend to 
his. Should a physician “ take the tempera- 
ture” of any two people pursuing these dif- 
fering paths of action, where one was found 
at fever heat, the other would be found nor- 
mal, 

The bitter shaft of an enemy’s sharp 
speech hurts the one against whom it is 
hurled never half so much as is intended if 
the recipient give no sign of the hurt, and 
the case is the same with the arrows of the 
sun. The hurt always rankles most in those 
that rub it and shake it and make a fuss 
Kindly abandon one’s self to the 
inevitable, and all one’s powers are in hand 
to make the best of the thing, and none are 
wasted in fighting impossibilities. Both 
the Spartan and the Stoic practices sprang 
from a deep philosophy; the nerves not 
called upon for expression, and not wearied 
by combating, are all the stronger for en- 
durance, and therefore do not carry to the 
brain the impression of suffering so readily 
as those which are tired out with battling 
and baftling the foe. One will see in this 
matter of hot weather alone that the wv- 
man, red-faced and blowzy and pe¥spifing, 
tossing herself about, and makiilg perpetu- 
al motion with her fan, and perpetual ir- 
ritation with her exclamatory remarks, af- 
fords an instance of suffering produced as 
much by ill-breeding and bad sense as by 
the sun’s power; and one will see the per- 
son serene by force of habit and strength 
vf will and principle, of the same size and 
condition as the former person, and subject 
to the same exterior influences, in a state 
of comparative comfort, and suffering in- 
finitely less than her restless and complain- 
ing and petulant sister, whose mental irri- 
tability it is that, as likely as not, breaks 


| out in prickly heat. 


An amusing if impracticable theory was 


| once enunciated by some idealist, declaring 


that if carboys of compressed air should be 
carried round the streets for sale, as cans of 


| milk are carried, then the purchaser, open- 





ing the carboy, could allow the contents to 
escape slowly, and thus bring down the tem- 
perature of room and house to an endurable 
point, the notion being conceived from one 
of the methods recommended for disinfect- 
ing yellow-fever ships, where the pumping 
into the hold of large quantities of com- 
pressed air destroys all germs and bacteria 
by freezing, the process carrying the tem- 
perature down below zero, 

But the person who has taught herself, 
the mother who has taught her child, to en- 
dure fervent heat with equable nerves, has 
done a work fully corresponding to that of 
letting loose on the atmosphere unnumber- 
ed gallons of frozen air, for if she has not 
reduced the temperature, she has elevated 
the power to bear it. The thermometer 
may stay in the nineties while it will; and 
although the physical strength may suffer 
somewhat from the strain, the spirit in hap- 
piness and contentment will tind its own 
advautage. 








THE SOCIETY GIRL, 

\ ANY people believe that the society 
1 girl is synonymous with “the tailor- 
made girl,” that she who can lay claim to 
the most elaborate wardrobe, to the most 
wnubitious tournure, to the latest Parisian 
wrinkle, to the services of the most extor- 
tionate modiste, may call herself a society 
girl; but while they are right in a degree, 
they leave out the essential elements. She 
is not merely a society girl by virtue of her 
clothes any more than she is a student on 
account of her library. Good clothes are 
very excellent as far as they go, and some- 
times they do not go as far as they ought, 
and the society girl should take care not to 
follow this style too closely. She must have 
a rare fund of health to endure the wear 
and tear of the season—late hours, standing 
on her feet, thin garments, draughts, un- 
wholesome food at unseasonable hours; she 
must attract, not on account of her toilettes 

although there is no denying that a pret- 
ty and becoming costume shows art and 
enhances the peculiar charms of the wearer, 
if she happens to have any—and not always, 
by any means, on account of ber beauty, since 
some of the most successful have been plain 
belles. But she must have tact and taste, 
and especially discretion ; she must discover 
art and culture, aud know how to keep the 





ball rolling under the most depressing cir- 
cumstances; she must not only know how 
to talk, but how to listen eloquently; she 
must not be disputatious, nor seem to show 
too much earnestness 1n the vital questions 
of the day. Society is not the place in 
which to preach woman’s rights or temper- 
ance, aud she who should undertake to set 
a dinner-table by the ears, so to speak, with 
an expression of her deepest convictions, 
would be pretty certain to receive no sec- 
ond invitation. ‘There are those who go so 
far as to say that the society girl should 
have no convictions but the conviction of 
her own acceptability. She may have in- 
terests, but no hobbies; at the same time 
she must not be shallow. Still, the girl who 
ignorantly aspi to society puts clothes 
first and culture last, has more or less con- 
tempt for everything but her fallals. It 
is manner that carries the day, and good- 
nature and kindliness, even in society—the 
art of making others happy, of amusing 
without apparent effort, of being invariably 
agreeable. Moods should not belong to a 
society girl if she would be a success} she 
must allow herself to be bored with a smile, 
she must submit to disappointments with a 
bonmot, for society has its price like other 
worldly things. 











WOMEN AND MEN. 
A CHANGE OF VOCATION. 


\ J HEN a successful author becomes a teavh- 

er, or an eminent lawyet takes to politics, 
there is no general complaint of criti¢ism. Ev- 
erybody revognises that there dre nidny different 
spheres of tsefultiess, and that though a change 
of occupation Offers a risk of failure, it also pre- 
sents all Opportunity of increased success. But 
when one of the most eminent of American wo- 
men resigns in her early prime the presidency of 
a great educational institution simply to become 
the wife of a professor in another such institu- 
tion, people shake their heads as if Something 
quite unusual or incénsistent had been done. 
“See,” they say, “the result of putting women 
into these positions! Hada man been President 
of College, he wéuld have simply continued 
his official duties after marriage, and probably 
with increased energy and usefulness.” 

And yet these are the same people who tell 
us, in another breath, that it is the very highest 
function of a woman to be the head of a house- 
hold, and that no public duty, however important, 
should be allowed to stand in its way for a mo- 
ment. In this view,a woman who is married is 
promoted, and it is recognized that however ad- 
mirably she may have done her former work, her 
new work is higher still. But waiving this ex- 
treme claim, and supposing that a woman simply 
changes her vocation, without rising or falling, it 
is plain that she merely does what men are al- 
lowed to do all the time. Nor is it necessary to 
assume that there is any rise or fall in the change 
now described. It is impossible to estimate the 
good to be done by a noble and lovable woman 
at the head of seven hundred young girls; but it 
is equally impossible to overrate the good which 
may be done by that same woman, first in her 
own household, and then as the dispenser of hos- 
pitality and influence in a university town. It 
is absurd, in this age of the world, to deny the 
enormous influence that may be exerted by un- 
married or childless women; but it would be still 
more absurd to deny the supreme dignity and 
vast influence of the home. And the home is 
the woman ; without her there may be a luxuri- 
ous abiding-place, but no home. Whatever her 
previous achievements or opportunities, no wo- 
man can be said to step downward when she 
passes to the head of a fireside. The habit in all 
social circles of giving precedence to the married 
woman—though sometimes absurd in application 
—is a recognition of this fact. In ancient Rome, 
where priests were married, a priest lost his of- 
fice on becoming a widower The American wo- 
man, especially if already a teacher, completes 
the dignity of her office in becoming a wife. 

Even in regard to her former pupils, she ce- 
ments her control over them by preceding where 
it is their normal destiny to follow. The most 
adoring pupil of an unmarried teacher is com- 
pelled either to take that teacher strictly for a 
model and remain herself unwedded, or, being 
married, to find herself launched at once upon a 
career where her model has afforded no direct 
and immediate example. She is like the loyal 
subject of a virgin queen, a subject who can never 
tell how her sovereign would have borne the re- 
sponsibilities that she herself incurs. All the re- 
cent Jubilee services in England and elsewhere 
have shown how immeasurably greater has been 
Victoria’s influence from the simple fact that she 
herself has assumed and fulfilled—and on the 
liberal English scale—the duties she shares with 
the humblest married woman in her realm. The 
stoutest republican, to whom all else in the Jubi- 
lee procession seemed medieval and childish, 
might well uncover his head before the spectacle 
of a woman escorted by a body-guard of outriders, 
all being her sons or sons-in-law or grandsons. 
That escort made her more than a queen or em- 
press, for it vindicated her as a woman. 

The prospective marriage of which I speak, al- 
though it may cost College an incomparable 
President, yet vindicates all women’s colleges from 
two serious though shallow charges—that they 
destroy feminine “‘ chances” for matrimony, and 
that they diminish the inclination of young wo- 
men for that sphere. Wedlock with a college 
professor, however eminent, may not, indeed, seem 
so glittering a “chance” as that held out to Gen- 
tle Jane in Patience ; 











“The consequence was, she was given in marriage 

To a first-class earl as keeps his carriage.” 

Yet to an honest American heart it will seem a 
far more desirable lot in itself, and even as per- 
taining to that aristocracy of brains which is the 
nearest approach to caste that America affords— 
a reality before which the prestige of mere wealth 
is a very shallow and local phenomenon. And 
as a proof that the highest cultivation is also 
compatible with true womanhood and the recog- 
nition of woman’s duties, such a shining example 
refutes a million sneers against the alleged mis- 
anthropy of educated women. The higher edu- 
cation will in all probability make young girls 
more exacting in their demands upon young men 
—it would be a misfortune all round if it did not; 
—and it may therefore make young men emulate 
Shakespeare’s Brutus in praying the gods to make 
them worthy of these noble wives. But all edu- 
cation that is truly higher will make women more 
womanly, atid will give them a truer ambition to 
fulfil the whole career of life. 

Instead, tierefore, of citing it as a proof of the 
unfitness of woman for a high educational posi- 
tion that she may leave it any day to be married, 
we should rather say that she in that case honors 
two offices in turn, one of which a man might per- 
haps have filled equally, while the other—that 
of the creator of the home—no man ean fill, so 
that it must be hers alone. Under such cireum- 
stances her half-career of official work, followed 
by a career of other kindred duty, may well count 
for more than the whole lifetime of many a worthy 
masculine President who has filled that vocation 
only, But, afterall, how subordinate a matter is 
this question of vocations! What really exerts 
influence is the man or the woman, Where Mac- 
Gregor sits, there is the hedd of the table. Arid; 
as Jean Paul finely puts it in his Levana, a wa- 
man is first and chiefly a Human Being; and no 
especial vovation can overbalance or replace that, 
but must become its means, not its end (das Mit- 


tel, nicht der Zweck ). 1 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
XL—FRIDAY. 


MHE columis of hoduse-keeping magazines 
abound with directions how to sweep. 


Each one advocates a different plan of opera- 
tions. There can be no excuse, it seenis, for any 
ignorance as to how it sliduld be done. In spite 
of all, there are alarmingly few who do it well, 
and in view of this there appears to be an open- 
ing for a few more words on the subject. 

The fact that sweeping day falls on Friday is 
in some homes a fresh proof of the unluckiness 
of that day. It dawns in trailing clouds of dust 
as the maid wields her broom in the halls, awak- 
ening the sleeper from his last nap by the scratch 
of the brush against the threshold of his door and 
the thump of its stick upon the panels. It sets in 
a halo of the same floating matter in the air as 
the last particles of dirt are swept from the door- 
steps, following the time-hallowed eustom—which 
would be more honored in the breach than it is in 
the observance—of beginning at the top of the 
house and sweeping to the bottom. 

For various reasons Friday is certainly the best 
day for doing the bulk of the week’s sweeping. 
The house must be made clean as late in the 
week as possible before Sunday. Saturday has 
its own appropriate duties, which leave no room 
for general sweeping. Attempting the work 
earlier in the week allows space for becoming 
dirty again before the Sabbath puts a temporary 
ban upon labor. Taking into account the de- 
sirability of getting the house into the state of 
apple-pie order dear to the heart of the true 
house-keeper, there is yet no necessity for doing 
it in such a manner that the other inmates of the 
home feel that they would prefer dirt to cleanli- 
ness at such a price. 

As has been previously suggested, some of the 
bed-chambers may have had their sweeping earlier 
in the week. In this case that labor-saving ma- 
chine the carpet-sweeper will probably pick up 
what threads and dust may have accumulated in 
these apartments during the last two or three 
days in shorter time and with less exertion than 
would be required were a broom employed. The 
system that should prevail in every part of a 
well-kept domicile must not be lacking in the 
business of sweeping, As far as possible the 
work should be done in the morning. If it must 
inevitably extend into the afternoon hours, re 
serve until then the rooms in the back of the 
house, and where visitors are not likely to pene- 
trate. For producing thorough discomfort in the 
mind of a caller, there is nothing more to be 
commended than ushering her into a dismantled 
drawing-room, between rows of chairs and stacks 
of drapery lining the hall. Let one apartment 
always be in readiness to receive a chance guest, 
and to avoid the probability of one putting in an 
appearance, have the room swept out of calling 
hours. 

Some exceptionally neat housewives insist upon 
their parlors receiving a complete cleaning once 
each week. Unless the drawing-room is also the 
family sitting-room, and is, as such, constantly 
occupied, this is hardly necessary. The room 
should be carefully dusted every morning, the 
floor gone over with a carpet-sweeper twice a 
week, and the regular sweeping, in which furni- 
ture, draperies, and bric-a-brac are removed, done 
once a fortnight. 

To attempt this important task, the sweeper 
should array herself in appropriate garb. A 
rather short dress of some wash material, loose- 
ly fitting about the waist and sleeves so as to 
give the arms free play, a neat cap that will cover 
the hair entirely, easy shoes, and a pair of old 
gloves deprived of their finger-tips, form a com- 
fortable and sensible uniform. Thus equipped, 


the dust is not to be feared, and the exercise, as 
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exhilarating under proper circumstances as any 
form of gymnastics, will be really enjoyed. 

The preparation of the apartment for sweep- 
ing, and its restoration to order afterward, take 
more time than is consumed in the actual broom- 
work. The bric-d-brac must be carefully dust- 
ed and put in a safe place, the movable furniture 
brushed and wiped off and carried from the 
room, and the larger pieces covered with sweep- 
ing-sheets made of unbleached cheese-cloth and 
kept for this service alone. The draperies must 
be unhooked from the rings, shaken out of the 
window, and brushed off with a whisk-broom. 
Small rugs must also be brushed and shaken. 
Doing all this at first is much better than post- 
poning it until after the sweeping. There will 
be quite enough to look after then without hav- 
ing another task to attend to when the weary 
reaction comes that usually follows vigorous ex- 
ertion. 

The room emptied as nearly as’ practicable, 
the sweeping begins. The length of the stroke 
taken by the broom is a matter of discussion 
that each worker usually settles for herself by 
adopting the stroke that best suits her. A short, 
light sweep is to the writer’s mind the easiest 
and most efficacious. The broom should 
slightly moistened, and the carpet strewn with 
damp, not wet, tea leaves. If too moist they are 
apt to spot the carpet, especially if this is of 
a delicate color. Damp salt, bran, and bread- 
crumbs are also highly recommended to be sprin- 
kled on floors in place of the tea leaves. The 
former two require rather harder brushing to 
get them out of the fibres of the carpet thau do 
either the bread-crumbs or the tea leaves. 

The dirt should be swept from the corners 
and sides toward the middle of the room. Care 
should be observed to leave no bits of lint or 
straw and no streaks of dust behind the broom 
that will oblige the sweeper to go over the floor 
again. The heap of fluff and dirt must be gath- 
ered up at once, carried out, arid burned, guard- 
ing against its blowing off the pan in the transit 
from the parlor to the place of cremation. If 
the day is gusty, the windows should either be 
kept entirely shut while the sweeping is in prog- 
At 
time is it advisable to have them wide open. 
The doors must The dirt removed 
from the room, the windows may be raised their 
full height. While the dust is settling, the maid 
should go around the room with a small whisk- 
broom and dust-pan, making diligent inquisition 
into corners and in the crevices between the 
carpet and the wall for such particles as may 
have escaped the broader sweep of the broom, 
This allows the dust to subside sufficiently to 
permit of the maid’s continuing her work by 
brushing off the cornices, mouldings, and curtain- 
rods with a Turk’s-head brush attached to a long 
handle. Where one of these is not owned, a 
feather duster on the end of a slender pole will 
answer the purpose. 

Picture cords and frames must next be looked 
after, the cords being brushed off with the duster, 
and the frames and glasses wiped with a soft 
cloth. The paint may then be washed as direct- 
ed in the work outlined for Wednesday. Not 
only must the doors undergo this, but also the 
base-board, window sashes and sills, and all other 
wood-work about the room. The window-panes 
and mirrors must be gone over with a cloth, and 
the mirrors polished. The marble of mantels 
and pier-tables must be cleaned, the 
brightened, the globes washed, the 
and hinges rubbed, if these are plated, and the 
draperies rehung before the furniture is moved 
back or the ornaments replaced, The task 
neither short nor easy if properly performed, but 
there is a solid satisfaction in the finished work 
that cannot be won by less thorough achievement. 

The same method of procedure must be follow- 
ed in the other rooms. The doors must always 
be kept shut to prevent the escape of dust to 
other parts of the house. By observing this pre- 
caution the halls and stairs may be swept first 
without fear of the likelihood that the work will 
have to be repeated when the chambers are fin- 
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ished. In the bedrooms, as everywhere else, all 
the furniture must be moved. 
servants are apt to sweep around heavy pieces. 
A not infrequent occurrence is to find a generous 
deposit of fluff and dirt behind the bureau and 
wash-stand, and even under the middle of the bed. 
This, too, after the solemn asseveration of the 
maid that she has moved “ every stitch of furni- 
ture” in the room. These accumulations are not 
only unhealthful and prone to breed disease germs, 
but literally add to the labor of the house-maid by 
sending out contributions of dust to lodge on 
carpet or wood-work upon the breath of every 
draught that passes their lurking-place. 

Brains tell in sweeping as they do in every oth- 
er branch of domestic service. They are never 
more manifest than when they insist that one 
room shall be entirely cleaned and ready for oe- 
cupancy before another is begun, and when they 


Slovenly or lazy 


exile the idea that a house cannot be successful- 
ly swept without creating intolerable turmoil. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER MILLINERY. 


OUND hats almost supersede bonnets in mid- 
R summer, old and young ladies alike being 
glad to dispense with the warm strings and throat 
bows of the fashionable capote. Beef-eater 
crowns are on the new hats imported from Lon- 
don; these are in a broad soft puff of lace, net, 
or tulle, either white, black, or of a dark color, 
with a brim of porcupine straw or other fancy 
braid, and for trimming, a high bow of ribbon 
just left of the front. Sailor hats of all kinds 
of straw and of felt, especially white felt, are 
worn on almost all occasions, their principal ri- 
val being the Leghorn flat, which is sometimes 
preferred for its picturesqueness, and because it 











affords more shade. Crushed roses and loops of 
gauze or of watered ribbon veiled with tulle are 
the popular trimmings for flats, with the brim 
caught up fancifully against the crown, and left 
plain, or else faced with shirred tulle. Tulle 
round hats are liked for their lightness, and are 
dressy enough for summer fétes. They are puff- 
ed or drawn on wires passing around the crown, 
and have the brim made up of shirred tucks ; 
black, golden brown, and dark blue are favorite 
colors for these transparent hats, with velvet rib- 
bons and white blossoms for their garniture. Ex- 
tremely low-crowned turbans are worn by young 
women who adopt English styles, and with these 
the back hair is arranged with a Psyche knot 
and small light curls; a facing of velvet and 
some cocks’ plumes are the trimmings. 

The Princess of Wales and other English wo- 
men of fashion are wearing Leghorn bonnets 
trimmed with large flowers, poppies, artemisias, 
ov Plaid ribbons in new combinations of 
colors and of great width are being used both 
on round hats and bonnets by Paris milliners. 
On Leghorn bonnets these gay ribbons form a 
large Alsacian bow, with the edge of the ribhon 
turned over an inch or more along the upper 
side of the bow. At the Grand Prix very small 
bonnets were worn of drawn net or crape, set off 
in front with a small taft of cocks’ plumes; they 
had peaked crowns and the smallest close-fitting 
Spangled tulle is also much used for 
shirred bonnets by French milliners. A gradu- 
ated ruche of dark tulle is a light and summery 
edging for the brims of dark straw bonnets. 
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SUMMER JEWELRY. 


Enamelled flower brooches remain the favorite 
choice for summer jewelry, and new flowers are 
being constantly added to the list, such as this- 
tles, edel weiss, asters, corn flowers, carnations, 
eglantine, and arbutus. The pansies, daisies, 
forget-me-nots, and violets are familiar, but are 
still in great favor, especially pale violets of 
many petals, with a diamond dew-drop among 
them; white violets are also worn, and there are 
white and black pansies, the latter made dull 
and lustreless, to be worn with mourning dress. 
White enamelled sleeve-buttons and bar pins 
have blue anchors or red stars on them, and are 
worn with yachting suits. 
designs of knotted cords or ropes, and are mas- 
sive-looking in the new square, round, and dia- 
mond shapes that are fast superseding the long 
bar pins. Some filigree gold brooches are worn 
in butterfly, flower, fan, and basket patterns, 
while silver filigree brooches represent a tennis- 
racket, mandolin, guitar, or a pair of oars, or 


Gold brooches have 


an anchor with a sailor hat resting thereon. 
The painted miniature pins mounted with dia- 
monds as in a frame are artistic, and many have 
historic subjects. Bonnet-pins of small stones 
or of enamel are no longer confined to bonnet 
bows, but are thrust about in laces and made to 
fasten of A string of gold 
beads around the neck is prettily worn with open- 
throated corsages; two or tliree, or even more, 
small pins are thrust through the lace or em- 
broidery on the waist ; some square-cornered gold 
hair-pins are added in the high coiffure; and 
these, with the addition of finger-rings, make up 
a parure of jewelry for summer. Precious 
stones are little worn in the daytime. Jewellers 
say they sell as many diamonds as they have ever 
done, but ladies wear them more carefully than 
they formerly did, reserving them for full-dress 
Young ladies with evening toilettes 
wear screw ear-rings of small solitaire diamonds 
or pearls, the latter being in especial favor; 
larger diamond solitaires are worn by those who 
are older, also combinations of pearls with dia- 
monds, such as long pear-shaped pearls pendent 
from adiamond. The colored pearls—rose, gray, 
and blaek—are very fashionable, sets of the lat- 
ter being used for mourning. Small diamonds 
are set in true-lover knots and in Marie An- 
toinette for fanciful brooches. Colored 
stones are much used with diamonds, sapphires 
and rubies being mounted together, while emer- 
alds are associated with pink pearls or with the 
dark topaz stones. Bracelets are very slender, 
and are made to differ, odd designs being pre- 
ferred to pairs, 
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SMALL GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Seaside and mountain dresses for girls from 
five to twelve years of age are made of the fine 
French flannels or of the tennis flannels in stripes 
like those of Scotch gingham. White flannel 
with hair stripes of clear dark blue makes pretty 
blouse suits for cool mornings in the country. 
The full skirt may be either gathered or pleated 
to a belt or to a Silesia under-waist, and is sim- 
ply hemmed. The waist 1s a sailor blouse droop- 
ing below the waist line, laced in front, and fin- 
ished with a sailor collar and cuffs of plain blue 
flannel. Another pretty frock has the blouse of 
white flannel on which are red interlinked rings ; 
the sailor collar is of plain red flannel opening 
in long V shape over a shirt plastron of the plain 
red laid in cross pleats folded quite narrow, A 
third flannel suit has a square-shaped navy jacket 
of dark blue flannel opening in revers down the 
front to display a blouse front of white flannel 
all dotted over with blue. This blouse front is 
merely a vest with a pointed yoke at top, with 
fulness pleated to its lower edge and dropping 
below the waist line. Three large buttons are 
set high on each side of the revers. The full 
blue sleeves are turned back with white dotted 
cuffs. The straight full skirt of the white dot- 
ted flannel is simply hemmed, and may be either 
gathered or kilt-pleated. Sailor hats and larger 
dark straw hats with very wide brims for shade 
are worn with these dresses. Yokes with blouses 
are also pretty for flannel dresses ; the yoke may 
be simply laid in tucks in the top of the blouse, 
or it may be a separate piece entirely of length- 
wise tucks to which the blouse is gathered with 
a cord in the seam. Brier-stitching is sometimes 
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done on the tucks. The sleeves are full, and are 
tucked at top and bottom, and there is a sash of 
the material passed around the waist and tied in 
a soft bow behind; this sash is hemmed, tucked, 
and brier-stitched across the ends. 

Two pretty low waists are used for guimpe 
dresses of lawn, batiste, or gingham for girls from 
five years upward, One of these is cut off at the 
top, straight across under the arms, and is point- 
ed at the waist line in front. A wide band of 
four or five folds is sewed across each side of the 
top serving as shoulder-straps, and sleeves are 
dispensed with. This is pretty in blue Cham- 
béry with red squares wrought in it, and the neck 
and waist corded with red. The other waist is 
gathered half-high on the shoulders in front and 
back, leaving a V space open from the neck to 
the belt, and is again shirred next the belt. The 
edges next the opening may be simply hemmed, 
or else edged with scalloped embroidery. The 
sleeves are a short full puff gathered to a band. 
The guimpe is laid in very fine tucks in clusters 
alternating with rows of insertion, and is shown 
down the entire front aud back in the pointed 
opening. This dress is made up in pin-dotted 
muslins in colors and in white, and also in linen 
lawns with dots, sprigs, or hair lines of pink, blue, 
or red, 


SHOES. 


Low shoes are very generally worn this season ; 
they have rounded, not pointed, toes, are laced 
across the instep, and have medium high heels. 
Dull kid uppers with patent-leather foxing, or at 
least tips of patent-leather, are most used. Many 
fancy kinds of kid and of cloth are also used for 
the upper parts of these low Newport ties. Tan 
and gray undressed kid are light and pleasant to 
wear, and are used both for low shoes and for 
slippers; the latter are for full dress, or for 
mornings at home, and should be worn with stock- 
ings of the same color. Dark blue and brown 
cloths, also shepherd’s checked cloths, form the 
upper part of low shoes, and also of high button- 
ed boots. ‘Tan and russet kid are liked for house 
and for tennis shoes. Canvas shoes in 
tan shades are also liked for the country, while 
for the house are white canvas or linen duck 
shoes with patent-leather foxing. Dressy slip- 
pers of black French kid have embroidery of fine 
jet beads on the toes, while those cut higher on 
the instep have the large square Molitre buckle 
and bow. Tan and reddish-brown kid buttoned 
boots and low shoes are worn by little girls. 


shoes 


VARIETIES, 


The gilt braid passementerie belt intro- 
duced early in the spring is worn with summer 
white wool. Some of these gowns 
have a rolling collar slightly wired to keep it in 
shape, and elaborately decorated with narrow 
braid in a set pattern, or else rows of wide braid 
like that of the belt. 

Green leather is a new caprice for bags, belts, 
card-cases, and porte-monnaies, and for the large 
soft wallets for carrying ecards, money, and notes. 
This new leather is a light green tint, and is in 
raised designs like those of repoussé silver. 

Small short curls are again worn on the back 
hair, sometimes with a coil or a Psvche knot, and 
again forming all the back of the coiffure. Nets 
of beads and of silver or gilt cord for holding the 
back hair are worn by Parisiennes. 

Wide white linen collars turned over from the 
top, square-cornered, and hem-stitched an inch 
above the edges, are worn by young ladies with 
summer toilettes of old-rose, heliotrope, or blue 
gingham, or Chambéry. They are wider than 
Byron collars, and open low in V shape, disclos- 
ing the throat. A wide necktie of bias India silk 
of a plain color, or white, or striped, or with dots 
of color on white, is worn with this collar, pass- 
ing under it around the neck, and tied in a soft 
careless-looking bow in front. 

The newest gauze fans are spangled—not 
painted—the spangles being of red tinsel, yellow, 
silver, or gray, and dotting the sticks as well as 
the gauze. Light sandal-wood and the dark fra- 
grant violet sticks are used for gauzes of various 
colors, and are very delicately carved. The fans 
have sticks about fourteen inches 
long extending to the outer edge of the gauze. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Harriey; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; R. Duntap; ArrKen, 
Son, & Co.; and Trrrany & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 

SecRETARY FAIRcHILD’s new $50,000 house in 
Washington is notas old as it looks. It is oldin 
the style of its comfort; it is not a ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined” house on an “‘eighteen-foot lot 
running tothesky.’’ Itis wide and spacious, with 
great rooms on both sides of the front door, high 
ceilings, a large conservatory, and with no “ frip 
peries’ aboutit. [tis large enough to be on the 
corner of three streets—a geographical charac- 
teristic which does not often happea to houses 
outside of Washington. 

—Judge EMery’s summer cottage was built 
by Mrs. Emery and her sisters as a summer re- 
union home, and is largely furnished with curi- 
ous old furniture from the old Crossy and Srevr- 
SON homesteads. One article, an old-fashioned 
tent bedstead of handsome cherry-wood, bears 
the gushes made by British sabres during the oc- 
cupation of Hampden by the British in 1814. 

—President CLEVELAND is one of the few men 
who can keep healthy and abstain from taking 
exercise. It is said that he never rides horse 
back and seldom walks. The only out-of-door 
sport he cares for is fishing, which is the most 
sedentary. 

—The funeral of Miss Jennig Couuins, the 
philanthropic lady who established a home for 
poor girls in Boston, was a most impressive 
one, Girls she had befriended in their need, 
and sorrowing friends, were there. Some wept 
silently, some lingered and passed their hands 
lovingly and tenderly over the brow of the dead 
woman, others wept outright, and were led away 
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by friends, while in the corners of the vestibule 
and on the pavement near the church men and 
women gathered in groups and told of little 
deeds of kindness and thoughtfulness which had 
endeared JENNIE COLLINS to each personally, 
and grieved over the loss of one so true and faith- 
ful to her self-imposed trusts. 

—E.LuLen TERRY, When she was in her teens, 
was very intimate with Lady HoLLANpD, and had 
the run of Holland House. She used to scamper 
on horseback over the park lawns, and race at 
breakneck speed up and down the Green Drive 
It was Lady HOLLAND who made the match be 
tween Miss Terry and the painter Warts 

-Of the Rev. Epwin ‘THompson, who has just 
celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday in Bos 
ton, the poet Wairtier writes: ‘‘More than 
fifty years ago [ met him at convention 
which formed the first temperance society in 
Essex County, and about the same time at the 
formation of the Essex Antislavery Society. 
Since then his genial face and cheering voice 
have been rarely missed wherever the causes of 
temperance and freedom met together He 
was always a welcome speaker. Like President 
LINCOLN, he had the gift o y-telling, and 
his stories were always to the point, putting 
to shame his opponents with ready wit and 
humor.”’ 

—Madame CHRrIstTIng NILSSON has among 
treasures photographs with autographs 
ed which have been presented her by the Queen 
of Spain, Empresses of Russia and Austria, the 
Queens of Greece, Sweden, and Norway, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and many Other royal ladies. Madame NILSSON 
is probably the richest prima donna in the 
world, and was the poorest when she began her 
career. 

—Mrs. LEONARD Swett, née MARIE DECKER, 
who has just married the weil-known Chicago 
lawyer, was her husband's contidential clerk 
and partner in business for a number of yeurs. 
Her interest in the firm at the time of her mar- 
riage amounted to $5000 a year. Starting out 
as book keeper, she was soon pl iced in ¢ harye 
of the vaults, and was the only one who knew 
where to place hands upon important papers 
connected with all the varied interests intrusted 
with the firm. In two years she became cashiet 
in addition to the other trusts, and has for four 
years handled every dollar of the firm’s immense 
law business. Three years ago she was admitted 
us a partner, 

—Mrs. CRAWFORD, Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily News and Truth, is said to earn 
$10,000 a year by her pen—the largest sum made 
by any woman out of journalism 

—MOLLIE GARFIELD, the daughter of the late 
President, is to be married in Se ptember to M: 
STANLEY Brown, who was her father’s private 
secretary. 

—The recent visit of the Earl of Aberdeen to 
this country recalls to the people of Richmond, 
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Maine, the fact that his elder brother used to 
live in that town, where he was known as 
GEORGE OSBORNE, his noble birth not being 
suspe ected. He had a passion for the sea, and 
wanted to prove that a common sailor could 
soon attain to the command ofa ship. He found 


employment in different vocations, sometimes 
yoing to sea, again working on the ice, then at 
rigging vessels. He was recklessly 
the latter calling, and often received a kindly 
reprimand from his fellow-riggers for his car 

lessness when aloft. In 1870 he was swept ove 

board from the schooner Jfera, bound 


daring in 





on a VON 
age to Australia. It was then discovered that 
he was the ‘lof Aberdeen 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, President of Welles 
ley College, has resigned her position to marry 


Professor PaLmMeEr, of Harvard rhe Boston Pee 
ord suggests that Professor PALMER should give 
up his place at Harvard, and that he and Miss 
FREEMAN jointly preside over Wellesley. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT speaks euthusiasti 
eally of ranch-women. He tells of Mrs. Bishop 
Hirer WARREN, who is worth $10,000,000, and 
made it on cattle with no assistance other than 
her mother-wit. Another cattle queen, Mrs 
Rogexs, of Corpus Christi, Texas, fearless 
rider, goes over the range as frequently 
ranchmen she employs. She started with a few 
cattle on a small scale, and has now amassed 
$1,000,000, and is every day enlarging her enter 
A rich widow, a Mrs. Massey, of Colo- 
rado, went there as an agent of a life-insurance 
company, and married a man owning 150,000 
head of cattle. 

—The house in which Judge Warre was born 
still stands at Lyme, Connecticut. It is a com- 
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furtable two-story building with a ridge-roof, 
and with a pretty lawn surrounding it. His 
home in Washington is a wide brown-stone 


building of three or four stories on I Street be- 
tween Fourteenth and Fifteenth. He lives well, 
and often gives dinners to his fellow-judges and 
the other noted people of Washington society 
—Mrs. CLEVELAND has a room at Oak View 
furnished in the style of her grandmother's old 


home, “There is a rag carpet on the floor which 
was made after the same pattern as her grand 
mother’s, big brass andirons stand in the tire 
place, and a spinning-wheel graces a corner of 


the room 

—Colonel Lamon’, the President's private sec 
retary, is up at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
at his desk by nine, and usually stays there until 
six or seven in the evening. He takes a drive 
behind his team of bavs before dinner, and short 
ly after dinner is back at his desk again, where 


He 





he remains until nearly midnight. neve 
drinks or smokes, and has no time for reading or 
for recreation. 

—The lite Mrs. James P. Scort, of Phila 


delphia, was a woman of unusual accomplish 
ments. She was a linguist, a musician, a fearless 
horsewoman, and is said to have had a taste for 
architecture, having furnished the rough plans 
of her fine city house to the architect who built 


it. Mrs. Scorr was a leader in soc iety, and ut 
the bal poudre she gave last year she wore 
$100,000 worth of diamonds 

—The late Sy.vanus Coss made a great deal 
of money out of his writings, and lived in a fine 
house at Hyde Park, Massachusetts His sane 
tum was in a towerat the top of the house. He 


wrote at a large old-fashioned desk covered with 
pens, papers, knives, and an old inkstand. Rows 
of books stood on shelves all about. There was 
a work chair and a resting chair, and there were 
also old guns, sabres, ramrods, arrows, aud trink- 
ets, odds and ends, curiosities, pictures, photo- 
graphs, sketches, flowers, and curious contriv- 
ances of no earthly use except to suggest odd 
fancies, 
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Embroidery Design for Hassock. 


FP HIS design is best worked on a ground of thick-piled mohair 

furniture plush, On a very dark maroon ground, or one of 
olive green that is almost brown, it would look well with the blos- 
som and bud in yellow, shading from a deep tinge to a pale butter- 
color, and with the leaves in gray-greens. 
more conventionally, and executed throughout in shades of the 
ground tone, as, for example, in shaded reds and pink on a dark 
red ground. The South Kensington model ornamented with this 


It may also be treated | 
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design was an oblong square-cornered hassock, with the edges fin- 
ished with cord, and handles at the ends. 





Lead Poison. 
ODERN civilization has brought many comforts along with 
N it; but how many of the comforts have dragged danger in 
their train! This is as apparent in the matter of the pipes which 
earry drinking water into our houses as in anything else. Chem- 
ists have been long engaged in the effort to find a harmless con- 
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veyance, and so to avoid poisoning from the lead tubing now in 


general use. Lead pipes, it is conceded, are dangerous, although 
only about one in a thousand may be affected by them; still, ev- 
erybody feels that he may be that one. The chief results of the 
research so far appear to be the certainty that snow-water, that is, 


| the water which melts off the roofs of country houses and feeds 


their cisterns, is unsafe when conducted in lead pipes, and that 
lead pipes lined with tin, once supposed to give additional safety, 
really give greater danger, as the alloy of lead and tin is more 
susceptible to the action of water than is lead alone. 
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MONTREUX. 

ONTREUX and the neighboring villages at the head of Lake 
Geneva present varied attractions. Many are the literary 
reminiscences. Gibbon finished Zhe Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire at Lausanne. At a wretched little inn in the hamlet 
of Ouchy, where he had been detained by a storm, Byron wrote 
his “ Prisoner of Chillon.” Jean Jacques Rousseau celebrates the 
whole region in the glowing pages of Nouvelle Héloise. The scen- 
ery furnished inspiration by proxy to Schiller; his wife, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Lake Geneva, as of Lake Lucerne, induced 
him to undertake Wilhelm Tell. George Sand, Victor Hugo, Shel- 
ley, and many others have drunk in the beauty of the locality; and 
not least among them Voltaire, who declared Lake Geneva the first 
of lakes. But neither literary reminiscence nor beautiful scenery 
alone attract the hundreds of visitors who almost turn the villages 
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SKETCHES AT MONTREUX. 


into a mere collection of hotels and “ pensions.” Sheltered by the 
surrounding mountains from the bitter north wind, the locality is a 
highly favored winter resort for persons with delicate lungs, 

The scattered villages comprised in the parish of Montreux are 
divided by the brook of Montreux. 
ealled collectively Chatelard, from the fifteenth century chateau 
of that name in their midst. A handsome Kursaal has recently 
been erected a quarter of a mile from Montreux proper. The view 
here is striking. Looking across the deep blue waters of the 
lake, one can see the mouth of the Rhone, and beyond the snow- 
capped peaks of the Dent du Midi. The lake broadens to the 
southward. From the edge of the shores the vineyards extend in 
terraces up to the line of chestnut-trees, which in turn give place 
to the higher zone of pines and firs. The peasants of the vicinity, 
though they have lost much of their simplicity in contact with 
foreigners, retain some of their primitive customs. They still make 
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a wash-tub of the basin under the town pump, and it causes no lit- 
tle misgiving to the visitor in passing to recognize his linen as it 
is being pounded against the stone sides of the basin. 

As the climate along the shore is mild and relaxing in summer, 
higher locations are preferred. Prominent among them is Glion, 


on a wooded eminence nine hundred feet above Montreux. There 
are several ways of reaching it: by a steep foot-path, which few 
but peasants choose; by a winding carriage road, with quaint 


arched bridges; by the Gorge du Chauderon, a deep wooded ra- 
vine; and lastly, and most comfortably, by the pneumatic railway 
starting at the little station of Territet. 

A mile and a half from Montreux stands the Castle of Chillon, 
too well known to require an introduction. James Fenimore 
Cooper describes its exterior, with the white walls and dark-roofed 
towers, as “rude, but exceedingly quaint; the building stands on 
some rocks that project from the shore, and is almost surrounded 
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by water, a single low, sandy spit, athwart which 
a short, narrow bridge has been built, connecting 
it with the mountain.” The interior is bare and 
sombre, yet has an air of rough comfort, with its 
huge fire-places, deep recessed windows, and the 
raftered ceilings of its halls. Byron has made 
the dungeon the great point of interest. It is a 
spacious vaulted room, lighted by a single grated 
The floor and one side are formed by 
the natural rock, and the ceiling is supported by 
several stone pillars in Romanesque style. 

It is hard to identify Byron’s “ Prisoner,” with 
the historical Bonnivard. The gay, witty, talent- 
ed Bonnivard was seized by his enemy, the Duke 
of Savoy, on his return from a visit to his dying 
mother, which he had made with a passport into 
the dominions of the Duke. For five or six years 
he was imprisoned at Chillou. The first two of 
them passed pleasantly enough in the upper part 
of the eastle. The Duke, then visiting the place, 
ordered him to be confined in the dungeon. The 
treatment was probably not severe. Bonnivard’s 
almost only reference to it in his chronicles is 
the complacent observation that he had “such 
abundant leisure for promenading that he wore 
in the rock pavement a little path as neatly as if 
it had been done with a stone-hammer.” He 
was released in 1536, when the place was cap- 
tured by the Genevese, whose cause he had cham- 
pioned, and the Bernese, who sent a land foree 
to assist the fleet of their allies. 
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Girl's Crochet Cape.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 588. 


Tus cape with a hood is worked in crochet with 

white zephyr wool, and finished with scallops in pink 
floss silk at the edges. A pink ribbon is run in at the 
neck, and the hood is trimmed with a pink ribbon bow 
and a white wool tassel. Begin at the neck with a 
chain of 74 stitches, and work to and fro in rows. Ist 
row, —Pass 2, then throughout by turns 5 double cro- 
chet on the following 2d chain and 1 single crochet on 
the succeeding 2d chain. 2d row.—Turn, 3 chain, 2 
double crochet on the first single, then by turns a 
single on the middle one of the next 5 double, and 5 
double on the following single; close with 3 double 
on the first 2 of the stitches passed by in the preceding 
row. 8d row.—1 chain, 1 single on the next double, 
then by turns 5 double on the middle one of the next 
5 double and 5 double on the following single; close 
with 8 double on the 2 stitches of the preceding row 
yassed by. 3d row.—1 chain, a single on the follow- 
ing double, then by turns 5 double on the following 
single and a single on the middle one of the next 5 
double; bring the last single on the 3¢ of the 3 chain 
at the beginning of the preceding row. 4th-22d rows. 
—Like the 3d, but in the 6th-16th rows instead of 5 
double work 7, and in the 17th-22d rows work 8 treble 
crochet instead; see Fig. 2, which shows the stitch. 
In the 34 and 2d rows from the last omit a pattern on 
each side, working a single on each stitch instead ; in 
the last row omit 3 patterns on both sides, and work 
as in the previous 2 rows, but in the middle 5 stitches 
of the hollow between scallops work 1 double on each 
stitch instead of a single. For the hood begin at the 
lower edge with a chain of 76 stitches, and work 16 
rows in the same pattern as the 6th-16th of the cape; 
in the Ist row work by turns 7 double on the follow- 
ing 3d and a single on the succeeding 3d. Fold the 
foundation chain through the middle, and overseam 
the middle 44 stitches together from the wrong side. 
Going back over the stitches of the last row, work a 
row of single, and over this a row of double, then edge 
the front and the unconnected part of the foundation 
chain with scallops, which are composed of 3 rows, 
the last of them worked in floss silk. Ist row.—By 
turns a single into the edge and 3 chain over a corre- 
sponding space. 2d row.—A single on the middle one 
of the next 3 chain and 7 double on the middle of the 
following 3 chain. 3d row.—A single on every stitch. 
Next work around the neck of the cape from the wrong 
side a double on every stitch, then at the front and 
Jower edges work by turn’ 3 chain and a single on the 
next 8d stitch. Join the row of double at the neck 
with the double in the last row of the cape, catching 2 
double together with a single, then making 2 chain and 
passing 1 donble; on the stitches of this last row work 
the 2d and 3d rows of the scallops described for the 
hood. For the scallops at the lower edge work 5 rows, 
the last with silk, but in connection with the last 3 rows 
work the scallops up the front edges. Ist row.—A 
single on the middle of the first 3 chain in the bottom 
row, twice by turns 8 chain and a single on the mid- 
dle of the following 8 chain, then 2 chain, 4 double on 
the middle of the next 3 chain, 2 chain; repeat. 2d 
row.—A single on the middle of the first 3 chain in the 
preceding row, 8 chain, a single on the middle of the 
following 8 chain, 8 chain, a double on the stitch before 
the next 4 double, 4 times by turns a chain and a double 
on the next double, then 1 chain, 1 double on the next 
chain, 8 chain; repeat. 8d row.—For the scallops at 
the front edees work as in the 2d row of the scallops 
previously described ; for the edging at the bottom 
work 8 chain, a single on the middle one of the next 3 
chain in the preceding row, 3 chain, a double on the 
chain before the next double, 1 chain, a double on the 
next double, 5 times by turns a chain and a double 
around the next chain, then 1 chain, a double on the 
next double, 1 chain, a double on the following stitch ; 
repeat. 4th row.—By turns a single on the next, a 
picot (for a picot, 4 chain and a single on the first of 
them), pass 1. Sth row.—4 single on the stitches of 
each picot, a single on the following single. 





WAGNER ON THE BAGPIPES. 


By H. H. HOLDICH. 


- OW you can spend your time and eyes 
over that nonsensical trash passes my 
comprehension. Why can’t you do something 
sensible and useful 9” ; 
“Like me,” click the knitting-needles which 
Aunt Nancy brandishes viciously and defiantly. 

Aunt Lavinia looks up from the bit of satin 
in which she is setting the delicate stitches with 
such exquisite care and daintiness. 

“You are always so practical and energetic, 
Naney,” she says. “I was not made that way, 
though I can admire it in others. But I can’t 
admire fussiness,” she adds, more sharply, as 
Aunt Nancy rises and jerks down the shade of 
the window by which Aunt Lavinia is sitting. 

“ Yes, ‘fussiness !’” snaps back Aunt Nancy. 
“That’s what you call it when I want to save 
your eyes and your work from ruin. The sun 
was just going to touch the corner of your work. 
Five minutes more and it would have been blaz- 
ing full upon it. What color would your blue 
satin have been after an hour of it, I should like 
to know? And what would your eyes be good 
for after you had been putting them out over 
your greeny-blues and your bluey-grays and your 
browny-yellows in all that glare ?” 

“TI could have moved, I suppose,” says Aunt 





avinia. “I’m not paralytic yet, I hope. I 
should never have dreamed of working in such a 
state of things.” 

“So you say,” retorts Aunt Nancy, with a 
grunt. ‘I'd like to see some signs of common- 
sense before I believe in it, though.” 

Aunt Lavinia says nothing, but applies herself 
to her work in the semi-darkness with tightly 
closed lips and sombre brow. Aunt Nancy clicks 
her needles briskly, and the coarse gray stocking 
grows rapidly beneath her flying fingers. 

“Naney,” Aunt Lavinia says, half-timidly, at 
last, “ have you thought over what I said yet ?” 

“T’ve thought over a good many things you 
said, first and last,” says Aunt Nancy; “but I 
can’t say I ever saw any particular sense in them. 
What special ‘ say’ are vou talking about now ?” 

“ About Rosie,” says Aunt Lavinia, still more 
timidly—* about the story she told us when 
she came home—about— Oh, Nancy, you know 
well enough what I mean.” 

Aunt Nancy knits on in silence for a moment 
with a gathering frown; then she breaks forth: 

“Thought it over? I’ve thought it over as 
much as the subject requires, Lavinia Carroll, 
and that’s not at all. I say no—decidedly and 
emphatically no. If you feel called upon to for- 
give for yourself, I don’t feel called upon to for- 
give for you, and that’s all there is about it.” 

“T think you might at least let me do as I 
like about a thing that concerns me, and nobody 
but me,” cries Aunt Lavinia. “If I choose to 
forgive, why should I not be allowed to?” 

Aunt Nancy’s face grows darker and sterner, 
and her needles fly faster and more viciously, as 
she answers: 

“T have a right to resent my sister’s wrongs, 
and I shall do so while I live. I have a right to 
resentment against a traitor and a deceiver, and 
neither his son nor his son’s son shall sit at my 
table and eat of my bread, much less enter the 
family.” 

“Nancy!” cries Aunt Lavinia, aghast. “ Why, 
the poor fellow is only twenty-four, and not even 
married, and you’re beginning to talk of his son 
already! It’s — it’s positively improper, that’s 
what it is, and I’m surprised at you—vyes, sur- 
prised, Nancy Carroll.” 

The expression of Aunt Nancy’s face is in- 
describable. She cast one glance, queerly com- 
pounded of astonishment, scorn, indignation, and 
a certain grim amusement, upon Aunt Lavinia, 
then, gathering up her knitting, stalks out of the 
room. 

As for me, I creep out from behind the cur- 
tains where I have been sitting, forgotten by 
both. Perching myself upon the arm of Aunt 
Lavinia’s chair, 1 put my arm about her neck, 
saying, “So it was of no use,aunty! Thank you 
ever so much for trying, though.” 

“No, it was of no use,” says Aunt Lavinia. 
“ Nancy may mean well, but she is terribly set in 
her ways, and it seems as if she couldn't give up. 
She’s always sure she can do everything for 
everybody better than they could do it for them- 
selves, but I do think she might let me do my 
own resenting for my own quarrels.” 

“ Resenting? Pshaw! says Aunt Nancy, re- 
turning as suddenly as she had left. “If resent- 
ment were a fortune, poor enough you'd be all 
your life. And as for you, Rose Darragh, if I 
were a pretty girl like you I'd pluck up a spirit, 
and not go peaking and pining for a lover I can’t 
have.” 

“Tm not ‘peaking and pining,” I ery, indig- 
nantly. “And as for not having Ralph—” But 
Aunt Nancy cuts me short in a way she has. 

“Tt’s high time that parlor was furnished, La- 
vinia,” she says. “Now that Rose has come 
back a full-fledged young lady, she’ll be wanting 
a place to see her beaux in. Here we’ve been 
living in this cottage ten years, and it’s a shame 
and a disgrace that the best room should still be 
unfurnished. I'm going to send for Veneer to- 
day and have the thing done without any more 
shilly-shallying.” 

“Then you have made up your mind at last 
asks Aunt Lavinia. 

“Made up my mind!” cries Aunt Naney, lift- 
ing her eyebrows in fine surprise. “ Why, you 
know very well that it was made up years ago. 
It was only your wretched obstinacy that has 
kept the room in the state it is all these years. 
Green rep is the proper thing, of course, and if I 
had not been a fool, it would have been done 
years ago.” 

Aunt Lavinia’s delicate lips set themselves in 
firmer curves as she says, “ We have talked this 
thing over a hundred times, Nancy, and you know 
perfectly well that nothing will induce me to set 
my foot ina green room. It is the most unlucky 
of colors, and why you will be so obstinate about 
it I can’t see.” 

“Obstinate!” cries Aunt Nancy, in amazement. 
“It’s all very well for you to talk about obsti- 
nacy. You know quite well that I can’t abide 
blue—never could wear it, even when I was a girl. 
As for sitting all day against a blue background, 
and wilfully making myself uglier than the Lord 
ever meant me to be, it’s what I can’t and won’t 
do for anybody. There’s a good, plain, practical 
reason for you, while you have nothing but your 
miserable superstition to set against it.” 

“Tm no more superstitious than you are,” 
cries Aunt Lavinia, hotly. “ And if it comes to 
that, all the Carrolls are superstitious, and with 
good reason too. What Carroll ever wore green 
without having bad luck? Wasn’t our great- 
great-grandfather shot in a green coat? And 
didn’t our grandfather come to his death through 
a surfeit of green turtle soup? And wasn’t our 
second cousin buried at Green Village, where he 
had no business to be when he died? No, I’m 
neither obstinate nor superstitious, but I do say 
that nothing will ever induce me to put my foot 
inside of a green room.” 

“Then the room is likely to go unfurnished for 
ten years longer,” says Aunt Nancy, calmly, “ for 
what I’ve said I’ve said, and you can’t expect me 
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to go back of it, Lavinia Carroll. Thank the 
Lord, I know my own mind, but I wouldn’t be as 
stubborn as you are for anything you could men- 
tion.” 

That Aunt Nancy and Aunt Lavinia are as 
fond of each other at bottom as it is possible for 
sisters to be, I have long been convinced, but 
certainly little enough of their affection appears 
upon the surface. In appearance they are total- 
ly unlike. Aunt Lavinia must have been very 
pretty when she was young, I think. Even now 
her eyes are blue and soft, and her skin fine and 
fair, with a faint rose-tint on the wrinkled cheeks. 
Aunt Nancy is stout and swarthy, with snappy 
black eyes and quick, decided ways. And each 
of them is, in her own way, as she will proudly 
inform you, “a Carroll to the backbone.” Sure- 
ly such a race as the Carrolls never existed be- 
fore and can never exist again, I often think, as I 
hear the wonderful qualities ascribed to the won- 
derful members of that family. 

That Aunt Lavinia has had a story in her day 
I have often surmised, but I never could be quite 
sure of it until I returned from my visit to Min- 
na Rowland. Of course Ralph Hereford’s name 
could not help occurring often in my accounts of 
my visit. Though it was a little hard for me to 
speak it, I was by no means prepared for the 
sensation which it caused. Aunt Lavinia dropped 
her work with a sudden gasp, while Aunt Nancy 
clutched her needles more firmly and glared at 
me in silence. As for me, I looked from one to 
the other in mute dismay. Then, shortly and 
eurtly, Aunt Nancy told me the old story—that 
thirty years ago Ralph’s father had been engaged 
to Aunt Lavinia, but had broken the engagement 
for the sake ofa fairer face. She bade me never 
mention Ralph again; but of course that is non- 
sense. Ralph and I may not meet for the pre- 
sent, but there is a long future before us. 

Aunt Lavinia is of a softer fibre than her sis- 
ter. Aunt Nancy having once loved a man would 
either love or hate him forever. All are not 
alike, fortunately, and to Aunt Lavinia the things 
that happened so long ago are vague and dim as 
adream. She may have loved and suffered truly 
and deeply in the past, but to-day, I think, it 
seems to her as if the heroine of that old story 
had been another and not herself. Yet she is 
still tender-hearted enough to wish that my love- 
tale should run smooth. Perhaps I went to work 
at the wrong end, and should have tried to en- 
list Aunt Nancy upon my side first; but what is 
done is done, and there is no use ‘ erying over 
spilt milk.’ For the present I must just let 
things alone, I suppose, and trust to their coming 
right in time. Of course Ralph and I correspond, 
but for anything else we must just wait. 

We generally go to bed early in the cottage, 
and I have been asleep for some time when I am 
awakened by a sound of weird and unearthly mu- 
sic. Ralph has often bemoaned himself over my 
lack of ear, but at least I know enough to be 
quite sure that the sounds are produced by no 
instrument which I ever heard before. 

“Tt must be a serenade,” T think, drowsily. 

Then I start broad awake, realizing suddenly 
that only one person in the world would take the 
trouble to serenade me, and that I have every 
reason to suppose him to be miles away. 

“Tt must be bagpipes,” I think, in a dazed sort 
of way. I have never heard them, but I know 
they are weird and uncanny. The tune, too, is 
one that I have never heard before. Indeed, as 
I listen more closely, I doubt whether there is 
any tune at all. Wagner! Yes, that is it. 
Ralph is serenading me upon the bagpipes with 
selections from Wagner. He was always anx- 
ious that I should hear some of the “ musie of 
the future,” and has taken this way. It is a 
strange idea, perhaps, but people will do strange 
things now and then. If only Aunt Nancy and 
Aunt Lavinia do not hear it! They would cer- 
tainly think him quite mad, and all hopes of a 
smooth settlement of our difficulties would be 
over. I dare not open the window lest they 
should hear it, and without doing so I can see 
nothing. So I lie awake listening until the mu- 
sic ceases, and Ralph has gone away discouraged. 

Aunt Nancy is late for breakfast. In all the 
years which I have spent in the cottage I cannot 
remember that such a thing has ever happened 
before. We have been waiting full fifteen min- 
utes when she makes her appearance, Aunt 
Lavinia and I have little to say to each other in 
the interval. I am.wondering too much about 
Ralph to talk, and Aunt Lavinia often has silent 
fits. When Aunt Nancy comes down at last she 
is pale, and there are dark circles under her eyes. 
She acknowledges to a headache and a disturbed 
night. Aunt Lavinia looks at her wistfully. She 
too is pale, but I cannot tell whether or not her 
pallor is caused by Aunt Nancy’s unprecedented 
acknowledgment of indisposition. 

All day I am thinking of Ralph, starting at ev- 
ery ring at the door-bell, staring at every one 
who passes the window, or whom I meet in my 
walks. Surely if it were he who serenaded me 
—and who else could it be ?—I must see or hear 
of him in the course of the day. But the hours 
glide by and evening comes, and still no Ralph 
appears. There is positively nothing out of the 
ordinary course, except that Aunt Nancy lies, 
silent and subdued, upon the lounge, with her 
eyes shaded from the light, while Aunt Lavinia 
moves softly about or sits in silence, neglecting 
her own embroidery to knit upon Aunt Nancy’s 
gray stockings. 

As the days go by it dawns upon me that there 
is a singular change in the aspect of things in 
the cottage. lam struck by it first, 1 think, the 
morning after the night when I have for the sec- 
ond time heard the strange music. Aunt Nancy 
pauses as she is filling the cups, and looks at 
Aunt Lavinia. 

“You always like three lumps, Lavinia,” she 
says, and drops them into the cup. 

There would be nothing strange about this to 
others, I suppose, but to me, who have become 





accustomed to the daily wrangle over the third 
lump, it seems positively uncanny. Then Aunt 
Lavinia carefully selects for herself the crumby 
inside biscuit, leaving for Aunt Nancy the crusty 
outside one which has hitherto been a bone of 
contention between them. Aunt Nancy leaves 
Aunt Lavinia to sit unrebuked in the full glare 
of sunshine which her thin blood loves, and I 
notice that Aunt Lavinia has put away her deli- 
eate embroideries, and busies herself in knitting 
mittens which are a fit match for Aunt Nancy’s 
famous stockings. Aunt Nancy herself observes 
this at last, and asks: 

“Where is your embroidery, Lavinia ? 
cushion finished already ?” 

Aunt Lavinia looks up, and were it not so wild 
a fancy, I could almost imagine that there is a 
glimmer of tears in her eyes. 

“It worries you,” she says, gently, “and life 
may be short for either or both of us. What 
use is there in wasting what is left of it in fol- 
lies, or embittering it by useless quarrels ?” 

Aunt Nancy looks at her hard for a moment. 
It seems as if a question were upon her lips, but 
if so, she bites it off short, and turns away with- 
out reply. 

Somehow life at the cottage has grown so quiet 
that it seems almost sad. What has come over 
Aunt Naney and Aunt Lavinia I cannot tell, 
Aunt Nancy no longer pooh-poohs Aunt La- 
vinia’s little ailments in her old airy fashion, but 
watches over and coddles her to an extent which 
even [ think rather absurd. She may sit or lie 
all day, if she will, without being incessantly 
routed out to take the exercise which she loathes, 
but which Aunt Nancy has always declared to 
be absolutely essential to every reasonable being. 
Her favorite dishes, little dainties, and kickshaws 
which Aunt Nancy scorns, appear on the table at 
every meal. Once Aunt Lavinia would have rev- 
elled in them, but now she seems to find them 
strangely tasteless and insipid. 

“Are they not well cooked ?” asks Aunt Nan- 
ey, watching her wistfully. And Aunt Lavinia 
rouses herself to an appearance of keen enjoy- 
ment which does not for a moment impose upon 
Aunt Nancy or me. 

There is less apparent change in Aunt La- 
vinia’s demeanor toward Aunt Nancy, for she 
was always the milder of the two and seldom 
the aggressor in their wrangles. The principal 
difference seems to me to consist in a certain 
timidity and nervousness which have grown upon 
her. Every sudden sound makes her start, and 
her eyes have a wistful, apprehensive look, as if 
she feared something, she scarcely knew what. 
For the first time she volunteers to accompany 
Aunt Nancy in her walks, nay, even entreats to 
be allowed to do so, When Aunt Nancy goes 
out without her, Aunt Lavinia knows no peace 
until her return. She follows her about the 
house until Aunt Nancy turns upon her with 
what is refreshingly like an outburst of her old 
petulance. “For Heaven’s sake, Lavinia, what 
do you mean by trotting at my heels like a pet 
dog?” 

But before Aunt Lavinia can reply, Aunt Nan- 
cy’s petulance has died away as suddenly as it 
arose, and she cries: “Oh, forgive me, Lavinia. 
Life is too short for quarrels and fault-finding. 
It has been all my fault in the past, I know, but 
if there is still time before us both I will do bet- 
ter—indeed, indeed I will.” 

Aunt Nancy’s penitent words melt Aunt La- 
vinia to sudden and most unexpected tears. 

“Tt has not been all your fault, Naney. I 
know that I have been slow and stupid, and eas- 
ily put out. Oh, if the Lord will but spare us 
long enough to show the love that has always 
been in both our hearts, for all our hateful 
ways !” 

As for me, I look on in unbounded amazement. 
For a moment I forget even my private worries 
at sight of these new and most unexpected de- 
velopments. Only for a moment, though, for 
Aunt Nancy’s next words bring them all back to 
my mind, 

“There is another thing in which you were 
right and I wrong, Lavinia. Life is too short for 
lasting resentments, and this child’s life must not 
be spoiled because of a—a mistake which was 
made long before she was born. If you can 
forgive, surely I can do so too. Write to your 
Ralph, Rosie, and tell him to come to us as soon 
as he can. No one knows how short time may 
be for one or both of us, and I should like to tell 
him myself that the past is over, and the future 
shall be as you and he will.” 

Aunt Nancy’s words have nearly taken my 
breath away, but I gather my senses together 
sufficiently to reply, “Ralph must be here in 
Camford, Aunt Nancy, but I cannot tell where. 
I only hear him at night, and in the daytime he 
neither comes nor sends any message, though I 
have been expecting him all the time.” 

Naturally Aunt Nancy and Aunt Lavinia stare 
at me as if [ had suddenly gone mad. Then they 
turn their eyes upon each other with puzzled awe. 

“Can she hear it too!” says Aunt Naney; “and 
not a drop of Carroll blood in her veins, for her 
mother was our half-sister! What is it that you 
hear by night, Rose ?” 

“Music,” Lanswer. “ A strange sort of music, 
such as [ never heard before. I think it is Ralph 
serenading me upon the bagpipes, though why 
bagpipes, and why always Wagner, I cannot tell.” 

“Wagner! Bagpipes! Is the child mad!” 
cries Aunt Naney. “Can we be mistaken, La- 
vinia; and was it not meant for us after all?” 

“Meant for you!” I ery. “But why should 
Ralph serenade you? Do you think—” 

The door opens, and Bridget appears with the 
morning’s mail. 

“A letter for you, Miss Rose,” she says, and 
recognizing Ralph’s hand, I seize it and tear it 
open. Strange! Ralph has never left New York, 
can never have been near Camford, and yet— 

“ Aunt Nancy,” I ery, but pause as 1 become 
aware that Bridget is speaking. 
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“_And I can stand it no longer. Sure the 
screeching of it is enough to drive you wild. 
Banshees is fools to it when I begin to turn it. 
And if the plumbers can’t fix it, it’s wash in the 
kitchen I’ll have to, for it fair makes my hair 
erawl on my head.” 

“Banshees!” cry Aunt Naney and Aunt La- 
vinia together. Then, in a quieter tone, Aunt 
Nancy says, “Go and turn the faucet, Bridget, 
and let us see if we can hear this wonderful 
noise up here.” 

Another instant and the weird, uncanny music 
resounds through the house. 

“ Wagner on the bagpipes!” ery I. 

“The banshee!” cry Aunt Nancy and Aunt 
Lavinia. 

Then Aunt Nancy begins to laugh. 
fools we have all been !” she says. 

“But what is it?’ I ask, in bewilderment. 
“Has Bridget set up bagpipes? And how does 
she come to be playing Wagner ?” 

“Bagpipes! Wagner!” cries Aunt Nancy. 
“Ts the child quite mad! Oh,I see! That is 
how you heard Ralph by night, is it? Well, I 
don’t know that we were much wiser when we 
took it for the Carroll banshee calling for one of 
us, and we could not tell which. What is it? 
Well, Bridget tells me that the hot-water faucet 
in the down-stairs bath-room, which only the 
servants use, is out of order, and shrieks in that 
way whenever she turns it on. Yes, Bridget, the 
plumber shall come and attend to it,” says Aunt 
Naney, with a resigned air. 

Then she laughs again, but her laughter dies 
away suddenly. 

“ After all, it was a good lesson for us,” she 
says, slowly. ‘“ Perhaps it was sent for that—who 
knows? Suppose we try to remember and profit 
by it, Lavinia? And to begin with, write to your 
Ralph all the same, Rosie, And, Lavinia, I think 
we will have that parlor furnished in honor of 
his visit, in blue, you know.” 

But Aunt Lavinia, not to be outdone in mag- 
nanimity, protests, tearfully: “ Not blue, Naney, 
I am convinced that green will be for the best.” 

“But [ have been thinking things over, and I 
say blue, and blue it shall be,” says Aunt Naney, 
decidedly. Then, after a pause of reflection: 
“Tt doesn’t look at all as if we were beginning it 
all over again, only from the other end, does it ? 
Rosie, suppose you act as mediator, and give the 
casting vote.” 

As for me,I can think of nothing better 
say than Tennyson’s lines : 


” 


“ What 





“*Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Plays into green.’ ” 


And peacock blue the parlor is to this day. 


MAJOR AND MINOR" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Avtuor or “Tumtsy Hat 
“Hears or Money,” 








“* Aprian VIDA,” 
“No New Tune,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HALF-REGRETS. 
XQ large a number of well-meaning but offi- 
S cious persons thought fit to assemble at the 
railway station to bid Miss Huntley good-by, 
that Brian obtained no more than a shake of the 
hand from her, and indeed was indebted to his 
physical advantages of stature and muscle for 
even that small boon. He returned to his rooms, 
through a town which had all at once become 
utterly commonplace and uninteresting, and be- 
gan to pack up forthwith, The curtain had 
fallen; the scene was vacant; duty as well as 
inclination beckoned him away, for that morn- 
ing’s post had brought him an opportune re- 
minder from Phipps that his time was not his 
cown, 

Two days afterward he was once more at his 
edld quarters in Duke Street, and on the following 
revening his collaborator, who had taken a small 
thonse on the river for the summer months, in 
rorder to be within easy reach, dined with him at 
itheir. deserted club, and laid before him the final 
arrangement which had been entered into with 
tthe manager of the Ambiguity Theatre. That 
‘enterprising person had decided to introduce 
The King’s Veto in the beginning of November, 
ibeing of opinion that failure would be less costly 
cand disastrous then than at a later date. How- 
‘ever, the manager did not anticipate failure, while 
[Phipps professed himself assured of success, 

“Only, you know, Segrave,” said he, “you 
mrustn’t mind a few excisions and alterations. I 
don’t pretend to judge of your work from the 
musical critic’s stand-point, but 1 think I know 
jpretty well what will fetch the play-going public, 
and it is the play-going public that we have to 
(please, no matter at what sacrifice.” 

“You have only to give your orders,” answered 
Brian. “I won't promise never to argue, but 
I'll promise to yield if I can’t talk you over.” 

And he kept to his word, notwithstanding that, 
after the piece had been put in rehearsal, the 
sacrifices demanded of him proved to be rather 
greater, and the excisions more numerous, than 
he had bargained for. In every field of art a 
man must sooner or later find himself face to 
face with the question of whether he will pursue 
his vocation for its own sake or for the sake of 
profit. Both motives are legitimate, but they are 
wery seldom compatible with one another; and 
although a compromise may be, and generally is, 
arrived at, self-respect is apt to have a little of 
the bloom rubbed off it in the process. Brian, 
who at one time might have felt that his first 
duty, after all, was to keep life in himself, and 
that beggars must not be choosers, had no long- 
er that incentive to pander to popular bad taste, 
and in spite of his anxiety to achieve success, 
there were moments when he thought that suc- 
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cess, if it should come, would be hardly worth 
the price asked for it. 

Fortunately his modesty and good temper not 
only kept him on excellent terms with Phipps 
and the manager, but induced them to stretch a 
point here and there to give him pleasure; and 
if the perpetual consultations and discussions in 
which he was required to take part did nothing 
else for him, they at least served to fill up his 
time and a large measure of his thoughts. Of 
Beatrice he heard nothing ; but then he had not 
expected to hear of her; nor had he been again 
disquieted by that fugitive surmise with reference 
to her and his brother, although in the brief 
acknowledgment of his congratulations which he 
had received from the latter there had occurred 
a somewhat ambiguous phrase : 

“With your romantic notions you will probably 
consider me a wise man, not a fool; but I confess 
that I am sometimes amazed at myself. I have 
always, as you know, been a common-sense, com- 
monplace person, with a proper appreciation of 
the main chance, and if [ had allowed a great 
chance to escape me for the sake of love (as I 
may have done, for who knows what is in the 
lucky-bag until he has dipped his hand into it ?), 
shouldn’t [ be bound, in mere consistency, to 
accuse myself of almost criminal folly ?” 

People whom the force of cireumstances has 
deprived of a confidant will sometimes relieve 
themselves by making half-confidences to those 
whom they believe to be too dense to understand 
them, and it may have been in obedience to some 
such impulse that Gilbert had penned the above 
incautious words. For nothing could be more 
certain than that, after a week or two of unthink- 
ing bliss, he would begin to formulate against 
himself the accusation specified; and even if his 
own judgment had not condemned him, was not 
Mr. Buswell ready and determined to act the 
part of a candid friend? That pillar of the Lib- 
eral cause was not long absent from Kingscliff, 
nor, after his return, did he lose much time in 
paying Gilbert a friendly visit. 


“So you're going to be married, I hear,” he 
began. “ Well, Mr. Segrave, you disappoint me; 


you do indeed. Not that ve a word to say 
against your young lady; far from it! But she 
ain’t the right one, vou see.” 

“Perhaps,” said Gilbert mildly, “I may be 
excused for thinking myself the best judge of 
that.” 

‘Quite natural you should think so,” assented 
Mr. Buswell, generously; “though not what I 
should have looked for from a man of your in- 
telligence. I gave you fair warning too, as you 
may remember. Don’t you make any mistake 
about it, sir; you ought to have married the 
Manor ‘Ouse, or, in other words, Miss ’Untley.” 

And it was altogether useless to take up a lofty 
tone with this too familiar personage and point 
out to him that the usages of society forbid such 
free mention of ladies’ names. 

“You and me ain’t society,” he returned, not 
a whit abashed, “and what passes betwixt you 
and me don’t go no further. I’m determined to 
have the Manor ’Ouse, and [ make no doubt but 
what I shall have it; for if you don’t marry the 
young lady, there’s plenty of others for her to 
choose from, and wé may expect to see the prop- 
erty put up for sale again before very long. On’y, 
as I told you before, if Kingscliff don’t get the 
land through you, why, there’s a fairish number 
of Kingscliff voters who may think you ain’t the 
man to represent ’em.” 

Threats or warnings of this kind, repeated day 
after day in varying language, made Gilbert long 
to throw off the Buswell yoke and fight his own 
battle; but that, as he very well knew, would be 
tantamount to abandoning the contest. Buswell, 
who continued to work for him with apparent 
assiduity, and who was all-powerful with the 
Radical portion of the constituency, could, and 
doubtless would, start a third candidate if defied ; 
and it was easy to foresee who, in that event, 
would be compelled, by loyalty to his party, to 
retire. 

Thus it came to pass that the brow of Miss 
Kitty’s lover was often clouded by care, and that 
he sometimes distvessed her by the total irrele- 
vancy of his replies. 

“I do hope, dear,” she said one day, with a 
profound sigh, “that when you are a member 
you will never, never vote for such an abominable 
thing as triennial Parliaments! What would 
life be worth to us if it were one long general 
election ?” 

“Tt is indeed an appalling picture,” answered 
Gilbert, “ but I dare say we should get accustom- 
ed to it, and pull through somehow. I think any 
kind of life would be worth a good deal to me so 
long as I had you beside me, Kitty.” 

He said these pretty things to her every now 
and then, and meant them too. He was still as 
much in love with her as he had ever been, and 
he realized besides that she was his best friend— 
possibly his only friend. If her love and com- 
panionship did not suffice to console him for all 
imaginable losses and disappointments, it must 
be acknowledged that therein he did not greatly 
differ from the majority of mankind; his misfor- 
tune was that he was perfectly conscious of a fact 
which most of us manage to keep out of sight. 

No date had as yet been fixed for the wedding. 
It was to take place “after the election,” but 
how soon or how long after remained an open 
question. Admiral and Mrs. Greenwood were 
not in a hurry, nor was Kitty; and for the time 
being they were, one and all, too much impressed 
with the paramount necessity of getting their 
candidate returned to have leisure for the con- 
sideration of other projects. 

That their utmost efforts would be required 
was becoming more and more manifest as the au- 
tumn approached. It was all very well for Mr. 
Buswell to boast, “I ’old this division in the 
’oller of my ’and” ; but when his audacious words 
were reported in the Conservative camp, Sir John 
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Pollington shook with silent, comfortable laugh- 


ter, instead of becoming scarlet in the face and 
using bad language, as he would have done ear- 
lier in the year. For Giles, Q.C., was now hard 
at work, and was proving himself able, energetic, 
and apt in the acquisition of popularity. All the 
hot summer through he was holding meetings 
here, there, and everywhere, making acquaintance 
with his constituents from the highest to the 
lowest, and delighting them with an inexhaustible 
supply of jokes and anecdotes. To the staid 
country gentlemen and their families, and to the 
well-to-do inhabitants of the Kingscliff villas, his 
oratory came as a spring of fresh water in the 
desert. He was, perhaps, rather vulgar (and this 
exercised villadom a good deal), but then he was 
so very amusing; and what reward can be too 
great for a man who is capable of extracting 
amusement from modern English politics? Even 
those who said they really must vote against him 
could not help liking him; and as for Admiral 
Greenwood, it would have been nothing short of 
cruelty to restrain him from asking this jolly op- 
ponent to dinner. So Mrs. Greenwood gave her 
consent, and the invitation was accepted, and Mr. 
Giles made himself so pleasant to everybody that 
all sting of personal animosity was removed from 
the struggle at once and forever. This was 
creditable to both sides, and was generally de- 
clared to be so; but somehow or other Giles got 
all the glory of it. In the humbler ranks of so- 
ciety, too—and especially among the tradespeople 
—he earned many friends for himself. Business 
is business, and some of the latter shrewdly re- 
marked that Mr, Segrave would continue to re- 
side among them and consume the necessaries of 
life whether he were elected or not; whereas a 
stranger, who spent his money freely, and who 
made no seeret of his intention to purchase a 
villa in the town, in the event of his return, 
would be a distinct acquisition. 

Ali these things rendered it imperative upon 
earnest Liberals to bestir themselves; nor had 
Gilbert any reason to complain of lukewarmness 
on the part of his friends. In certain quarters 
of the borough Miss Kitty’s influence was very 
strong, and many were the promises of support 








which her pleading drew from those who, on | even if he had wished 


previous occasions, had not troubled themselves 
to go to the poll. The Admiral, too, did good 


service by beating up the outlying districts, and | Miss Huntley was at home 


proclaiming aloud what great things the party of 
progress meant to do for the down-trodden tillers 
of the soil. He was, moreover, nobly seconded 
by a person from whom, at the most, nothing be- 
yond a benevolent neutrality could have been ex- 
pected. In truth, it was no love for Gilbert Se- 
grave (whom he disliked and distrusted) that led 
Captain Mitchell to espouse the cause which Miss 
Greenwood had so much at heart; but to her he 
could not help being loval through thick and 
thin, and to please her he would have undertaken 
tasks more repulsive than that into which he now 
threw himself with characteristic energy.  Gil- 
bert found that it would not do to sneer at the 
exertions of this unsolicited partisan. The only 
approach to a difference that he ever had with 
Kitty was when, with flushed cheeks and a quiv- 
er in her voice, she begged him to keep dispar- 
aging remarks about Captain Mitchell for other 
ears than hers. 

“He never breathes a word against you,” she 
said, “* although—” 

“Although he might justly lay so many sins 
to my charge ?” suggested Gilbert, smiling. 

“No, not justly; but it must be more difficult 
for him to be generous than for you. And he is 
very, very generous !” cried Kitty, with tears in 
her eyes. 

Well, if Mitchell abstained from bringing ac- 
cusations against the young squire of Beckton, 
there were others who were less considerate ; 
and indeed one of the terrors of canvassing is 
that the canvassed will not always understand 
the difference between public and private qualiti- 
cations. Thus Mr. Puttick, when waited upon 
and requested in the most urbane manner to 
state his political views, replied bluntly that he 
didn’t see a ha’porth to choose between Tories 
and Rads. If either side had proposed to abol- 
ish the duty on spirits, that would have been 
something like; but he had been informed that 
no such measure was in contemplation, and con 
sequently he “hadn’t no politics to speak of,” 
beyond the general sentiment of Rule Britannia, 
which gave him a slightly Conservative bias. 

“But what I want cleared up, sir, is this,” 
said he, fixing his eyes upon Gilbert’s. “It has 
been put about as you done Mr. Brian out of his 
rights ; and parson, when [ask him the question 
fair and square, he don’t give me no answer. 
Now Dan’! Puttick ain't the man to promise his 
vote to a thief, if you'll excuse the liberty of me 
savin’ so,” 

It was not everybody who spoke with such 
shocking directness; but of hints and insinua- 
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a grievance to him. The place really ought to 


have been his; it ought never to have been sep- 
arated from the Beckton property: perhaps he 
| forgot that it had never been Intended to be so 


separated. And after all, and in spite of all, 
it might have been . Chat was the thought 
which would keep re« ing in his mind and vex- 
ing him with its importunity He might—he 
was almost sure of it have gained possession 
not only of the Manor House, but of all the wealth 
of which but a trifling portion was now being 
lavished upon its improvement; and wealth to 
an ambitious man means so much more than 
mere luxury! He had, it is true, the grace to be 
| ashamed of these half-regrets; he tried to shake 
them off, and never went the leneth of asking 
himself whether it might not be yev time to re- 
pair his error—supposing that had committed 
anerror. Still he looked forward to Miss Hunt- 
ley’s return with no slight interest and curiosity, 
wondering how she would receive him, and what 
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effect the news of his engagement to Kitty Green- 
wood would have h 


would or 


1d upon her, and whether she 


would not exert herself on his 
in the coming electior 


behalf 
fray 
In process of time the bu 


Ider’s men departed 








the traces of their labor were removed, the stream 
of furniture vans ceased, and the gravel-drive was 
carefully swept. At last, when Gilbert was ri 
ing homeward one five autumn aftern« on, admi 
ing the vellow and russet tints of the woods with 
that increased appreciation which arises from the 


sense of ownership, a smart victoria dashed past 


him, and he was aware of two ladies, one of wh 














mm 
turned her head to nod to him in a very friendly 
fashion, while the other allowed him to see no 
more of lier person than a very broad back, 

Miss Joy’s back and any expression that she 
might contrive to throw into it possessed as little 
interest for Gilbert as her face would have done ; 
but that glimpse of Miss Huntley's stimulated 
his desire for an interview with | al leed, 
neighborly courtesy seemed to demand that he 
should lose no time about leaving a card at the 
Manor House. To the Manor House ord 
ingly betook himself on the followin . t 

‘ to stop short at rmal 
ceremony of leaving his card at the door, he could 
hardly have done so after being informed that 

,and had given parti 
ular orders for his admission. He was not sure 
that he quite liked this implied conviction on het 
part that he would call at the earhest possible 
moment, and being more or less conversant with 
the ways of women, he at once suspected her of 
a design to draw him away 
That she must resent his of 
her he did not doubt for a he 
thought, always do resent su r 
the deserter be personally them 
or not. Thus, with his nerves ready braced up 
for action, and all his wits on the alert, he fe 


lowed the butler across a thickly carpeted hall, 





which the resources of 


adorned out of all resemblance to its former self, 
and was shown into what he rem 
been in old days a small library. 


Here too the uphoisterers ind decorators had 


mbered to have 


been at work, and certainly 1 


no Ady could Wish 
for a more charming snuggery than that in which 
Miss Huntley was now seated writing letters. Gil 
bert took in all the details of the picture ata 
glance—the subdued coloring, the artistic furni 
ture, the Japanese bronzes, and old china, and 
what not—and smothered a sigh, for the refine 


ments which money can buy always appealed for- 
cibly to him. <A wood fire was crackli 
fully upon the high brass-mounted dogs 
windows which looked out over 
thrown open, letting in the crisp autumnal air 
and a flood of yellow sunlight. 
Beatrice rose and held out 
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but the 


the bay had been 


hand witha frank 
smile which ought to have sufficed to disarim si 
picion, 


he 





“This is very pretty of you,” she said. 
“T wanted you to be the first to welcome me, be- 
cause I am painfully aware that I an 
longings are brand-new, while everythi 
us is as old asthe hills. Your countenance gives 
us a sort of sanction, and we shall try to mellow 
as quickly as we can.” 

*[ don’t think either you ot 


be- 


around 





your belongings 

|} stand in need of any sanction,” answered Gilbert, 
| politely, 

“We are grateful for it all the same. Now 





tions there was no lack; and the worst of it was | 


that many of these were uttered in Kitty’s pre- 
sence, Gilbert bitterly attributed their origin to 
Monckton, but Monckton was another person of 
whom it was hardly safe to speak ill to his be- 
trothed, so he had to smother his wrath and de- 
rive such comfort as he could from her indignant 
repudiation of the calumnies reported by Mr. 
Puttick and others. 

It was something to know that neither whis- 
perings nor backbitings could avail to shake her 
faith in him for an instant; it was something to 
know that, come weal, come woe, she would al- 
ways remain faithful to him, 
part, did not want woe to come, and at times he 
was sadly doubtful whether he would always re- 
main faithful to her. If only she had had Miss 
Huntley's fortune, cr even the half of it! Every 
day, as he left his own domain, he had to pass the 
Manor House, and the sight of the transforma- 
tion that was being wrought in that long-disused 
dwelling, of the masons hurrying to and fro, the 
gardeners planting, transplanting, and levelling, 











But he, for his 


find a comfortable chair for yourself, and tell 
me what Kingsclitf has been. saying and doing 
all this long time.” 


[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 





Lady’s Crochet Cape.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See strat ‘ page 583. 

Tue cape illustrated is worked 
red Shetland floss with a bone croc 
bon is drawn into the scallope at 
a bow at the front. 


crochet in 






The work bey 












is done loosely in rows back and torth. ‘1 

shown in Fig. 2. Make a chain of 104 stit 
row.—Pass 3, then throu t by 3 dot 

chet on the next 2 and a croc on the - 
ing 1. Yd row urn, 3 y turns a single 
on the back vein of the mi 3 double, and 3 
double on the unoccupied vein of the chain on which 
a single was worked in the last row; close wit! 


gie on the middle one of the 





ginning of the lastrow. 4th-46th r 

ceding row, but in the 5th—-sth row kk 
stead of 3, in the 9th-14th rows 5 dou x 
20th rows 6 double, in the 2lst-26th rows 


the 27th-32d rows 8 a 
double, in the 37th-40th 10 « +, in the 


11 double, and in the last 3 rows 12 double 


tixt and 42a 


see Fig. 2), 





Beginning in the 9th row and throughout thereafter 
when working each double, before working off the 
lower half, pull a loop through the loop that was taken 
up. For the collar work 1L rows of single crochet 
above the foundation ch working through both 
velns or loops of the stitches in the row before; 
work the Ist of these 11 rows only on the middle 24 
stitches; at the close of each of the succeeding 6 rows 
work 10 stitches farther, and in the last 4 rows each 5 
stitches more until all are taken up, 12th row.—By 
turns 2 treble crochet on the next 2, 2 chain, pass Z 
13th row. By turns 5 chain and a single between 2 
treble. 14th row.—A scallop around every 5 chain, 


consisting of 1 single, 1 short double, 3 double, 1 short 
double, and 1 single. Along the front edges work 5 


the furniture vans unlading at the door, became | single around every chain scallop, 
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THE BRIGANDS OF THE DESERT.—From tue Paintixe & Ricu 
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THE BRIGANDS OF THE DESERT. 
See illustration on double page. 


WHE Paris Salon of 1885 contained some admi- 

| rable pictures of animal life. Such were the 
“ Qavaliers Arabes,” of Veyrassat, “ L’Orphelin,” 
by Schenks—a pathetic winter scene, the mother 
ewe lying dead in the wreaths of snow while the 
orphan lamb is bleating vainly by its side—and 
“Les Brigands du Désert,” of Richard Friése, of 
which we give a reproduction in the present 
number. On a bare, rocky, sunburnt slope of 
the deserts of the Atlas range the lion and his 
mate are apparently watching travellers encamp- 
ed on the plain below. The figure of the lion is 
full of conscious strength and latent activity as 
he patiently watches his victim; while supple, 
restless, and impatient, the lioness seems writh- 
ing with fierce, hungry longing for blood. We 
have assumed that M. Friése’s lions are those of 
Mount Atlas, as the craggy desolation portrayed 
in the painting is characteristic of that region, 
and also because the North African lion is re- 
garded in France as the noblest specimen of his 
kind. 

This painting well deserves the medal of the 
third class, which was bestowed upon it. It is 
finely drawn, the conception is developed with 
rare strength of handling, and the painting is 
brilliant and faithful to nature, It everywhere 
displays the admirable training which every 
French artist is expected to pass through before 
he can venture to present his work to the world, 
and which insures to the works of the pupils of 
the French school such a high general average of 
excellence. As in all schools, there are factions, 
and the fight begun a generation or two ago be- 
tween the classicism of the school of David and 
the romanticism of Delaroche finds its counter- 
part to-day in the struggle between the old and 
the new. The Impressionists, for example, cry 
aloud for liberty or even license, and denounce 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts as a tyrant that clips 
the wings of genius; the defenders of the school 
reply by pointing to the works of their adversa- 
ries as examples of everything to be avoided. 
But the general excellence of French paintings, 
of which we have already spoken, is an incontro- 
vertible proof of what results for good flow from 
sound traditions. French paintings, like French 
literature, always exhibit consummate knowledge 
of what to do and how to do it, and nearly always 
display real artistic self-control, and a hatred of 
extravagance, clap-trap, and sentimentalism. The 
French government annually sets aside a sum for 
the purchase of pictures for the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, and a reference to the additions 
thus made will show how appreciative and criti- 
cal are the judges who make the selection, and 
how industriously they secure the most notable 
paintings, thus preventing the highest specimens 
of French art from passing into foreign hands. 











MIGNON’S 


By JOHN 


HUSBAND.* 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MISTRESS OF FERRERS’ COURT. 


‘ By the fireside there are peace and comfort. 

Wives and children, with fair, thonghtfal faces, 

Yaiting, watching, 

For a well-known footstep in the passage.” | 

—The Golden Milestone. 
7. was a little room opening out of the 
library at Ferrers’ Court which was known 
in the household as the master’s study. An untidy 
little den it was, but cozy and attractive; not in 
the least degree like the ordinary country-house 
study of fiction—which, by-the-bye, is generally a 
practical refutation of the assertion “Truth is 

stranger than fiction.” 

There were no guns scattered in careless and 
graceful profusion here and there, for Captain 
Ferrers—Bootles, that is—kept his guns in his 
gun-room, after the manner of most masters of 
large country houses. There was no array of 
hunting-tops, ranging in color from salmon pink 
to mahogany, because Bootles had a dressing- 
room up above wherein those articles reposed 
upon a shelf in a cupboard until their owner 
should need them. 

There were neither fishing-rods nor tennis-rac- 
quets in that little den of Bootles’, because he kept 
neither the one nor the other under his own eve; 
but there were one or two newspapers lying about, 
and a number of the Field, which had found their 
way thither from the well-supplied table in the 
large hall, There was a mighty jar of tobacco, 
a box of matches, and a large rack over the chim- 
ney-shelf containing all sorts and conditions of 
pipes. Otherwise, except for the smell of tobac- 
co which hung about, the room did not give much 
the idea of a study at all; rather, indeed, might 
it have been taken for a nursery, for over the 
shabby, commodious chairs and sofa were scat- 
tered a grand array of toys of all kinds, and in 
all states of preservation or dilapidation, 

Upon the corner of the table, in imminent dan- 
ger of falling, stood a wonderful performing rab- 
bit: a thing made of white far, with a red ribbon 
and a bell about its neck, which moved in a mys- 
terious way on wheels, and jerked its fore-paws 
up and down at regular intervals, 

Upon an old oak chest under the window re- 
posed a miniature piano, which played two octaves 
of white notes without any black ones upon an 





* The Author asks the readers of this story to take 
notice of the fact that in point of age Mignon has 
made a skip forward of five years during the space of 
twelve months. This liberty has been taken in order 
to gratify the wish of a great number of persons in all 
parts of the world that the matrimonial fate of Boo- 
tes’ Baby may be decided. 








arrangement of glasses inside the instrument ; 
and a goodly bundle of sticks and one umbrella, 
which usually stood in a narrow recess near the 
door, had been turned out to make a kennel for 
a large black fur dog, with a bronze nose very 
much too small for him, above which gleamed 
out a pair of fierce red eyes such as would better 
have suited the counterfeit presentment of a 
game-cock. 

There was a headless doll tenderly put to bed 
in the folds of a faded sofa blanket, and a live 
puppy patiently gnawing at an India-rabber Jum- 
bo. A huge Angora cat, brindled as a bull-dog, 
was lying fast asleep coiled up in an arm-chair, 
and a saucy young kitten of the tabby order was 
squatting on the arm above, playing peep-bo with 
the velvet-like ears and dignified raff of her for- 
eign cousin. 

On the other side of the hearth, with her chair 
drawn well up to the fire, her feet on the fender, 
and a number of the Queen in her hand, sat the 
mistress of the house, Mrs. Ferrers, awaiting the 
coming of her lord and master. ; 

She had been a beautiful girl when she had 
first come as a visitor to Ferrers’ Court, but she 
was a thousand times more beautiful and lovely 
now at three-and-thirty than she had been then. 
She was larger in person now, and more dignified 
in bearing; her fair face was more round and less 
anxious in expression, the wistful look had van- 
ished out of the soft blue-gray eyes, and the once 
grave lips seemed to be made only for smiles. 

And naturally the changed circumstances of 
her life had also made a great difference to her 
general air; her gown was of velvet, and fitted 
like a good glove; her fair hair was dressed by a 
French maid skilled in every art of making good 
look better, and better best; diamonds shone at 
her ears, diamonds glittered at her throat, and 
the great half-hoop which Bootles had given her 
at their betrothal blazed upon her left hand. 
Well might there be a difference in her since the 
first time she had come to Ferrers’ Court, with 
never a thought in her mind that she would one 
day be its mistress! Then she had been as a 
diamond badly set in pinchbeck gold; now, like 
the half-hoop upon her wedding finger, she was 
set in good gold and points. 

She glanced here and there over her paper, and 
wondered not a little impatiently when her hus- 
band was coming. There was a little travelling- 
clock on the mantel-shelf, which pointed hard on 
the hour of six. Surely he was a long time com- 
ing, she thought, as she turned the Queen over 
again. 

H—m! The advertisements were all pretty 
much the same as usual, and Mrs. Ferrers’ soft 
eyes wandered with some disgust over sketches 
of bald patches and simulated busts, until at last 
she put the paper down and stirred the fire into 
a brighter blaze. And then, just as the tiny 
chime rang out from the ledge above, there was 
a sound of spurred heels crossing the floor of the 
library, and he came. 

“ Halloa,my darling, you here alone!” he cried ; 
then, as she rose, caught her to him and kissed 
her, as if they had been married but yesterday. 
“ And what have you been doing all day ?” 

“I’ve been out and about,” she answered, “ and 
the children have been here for an hour with 
me, 

“Yes?” Bootles’ tone implied that she might 
so go on; and in truth he was never tired of 
hearing about his children at any time, or, for the 
matter of that, at any season. 

“Madge informed me that it was her ‘ burf- 
day,’ and that she is two. And then I asked her 
how old ‘two’ was, to which she promptly said, 
‘Burfday ;’ so she must have got rather mixed, 
poor little seul.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, little angel! By-the-bye,” 
looking round, “ are they coming down again, or 
are they shut up for the night ?” 

“Well, I promised them half an hour if you 
were not very late. But, Algy, I wanted to ask 
you about something before the post goes off to- 
night. Don’t you think, as Mignon is coming 
home as a finished young lady now, that we ought 
to bring her out at once? You See, with Major 
Lucy and so many of the others here, and so many 
people coming and going, it will be almost the 
same as being ‘out.’ And every one has always 
taken so much notice of her that it will be rather 
hard to treat her as a child still, and leave her at 
home when we are going off to balls and so on. 
What do you think, dearest ?” 

It was not often that Mrs. Ferrers made such a 
long speech, for she was anything but a voluble 
woman. Bootles, who had- dropped into a big 
chair beside hers, and was holding one of her 
hands, looked at her with admiring eyes. 

“ What a clear mind you have, child!” he said, 
in his fondest tones. “ And how you seem to 
grasp a situation all round at once! Now J nev- 
er gave a thought to whether the child was ‘out’ 
or not; but, by Jove! after the awful picthre 
you've drawn of her staying at home in desolate- 
ness while we go jigging off to balls, it seems to 
me that the quicker she is ‘out’ the better. ’Pon 
my word, it makes me quite sad to think how she 
would feel.” 

“She is very young, of course,” Mrs. Ferrers 
went on, more as if she was following the thread 
of her own thoughts than attending to his teas- 
ing answer, “ And you know, Algy, I should like 
to keep her young, if Icould. It is such a happy 
time before one knows the world, and”—with a 
sharp shudder at the remembrance of all that she 
had suffered by knowing the world too soon— 
“ and—and—yet, she will be safe with you and 
me, won't she, Algy? She will not be as I was, 
alone—altogether alone.” 

Bootles jerked his big chair close up to hers 
and slipped a scarlet arm about her waist. “ Don’t 
think of it,my darling,” he said, laying his cheek 
against hers with an infinite tenderness that was 
far more touching than a more passionate caress ; 
“that’s all over and done with now, and I shall 
stand between you and harm as long as I am alive. 








As for the child,” he went on, after a pause, “she 
has always known the world more or less, even 
from her cradle up. All the same, she hadn’t a 
cradle in my day—what had she in yours? There, 
darling, don’t look so. I didn’t mean to hurt you, 
or even to remind you of—of—anything unplea- 
sant—” and then he broke off short and kissed 
her again, for he knew that she never could en- 
dure the mention of her first husband, Mignon’s 
father. 

“So, to continue,” he went on presently, “ the 
child is to be presented formally to a world which 
knows her pretty nearly as well as it knows me; 
is to be allowed to sit up till three in the morn- 
ing, and to go to Court next season. And I sup- 
pose I am to sit down at once and write a thun- 
dering big check immediately, eh ?” 

“No, I don’t think Ill trouble you to do that 
to-night, dear,” returned his wife, smiling, “ but I 
think we ought to give some little entertainment 
ourselves—a dance, or something of that kind, 
don’t you know.” 

Bootles burst out laughing. ‘“ Why, little wo- 
man, what a lot of beating about the bush for 
a small matter!’ he exclaimed. “Why in the 
world couldn’t you say, ‘Mignon is coming out 
this winter, and we must give a ball in honor of 
the event’? Why couldn’t you say that, I should 
like to know ?” 

Mrs, Ferrers laughed without replying further, 
except by saying, softly, “Thank you so much, 
dear; I should like to give a ball next month.” 

A good many people who knew Mrs, Ferrers 
said that her way of managing “ that dear Boo- 
tles”. was really admirable; and one Lucy, Major 
of the Scarlet Lancers, was often in the habit of 
declaring that Mrs. Bootles was out and out the 
cleverest woman he had ever known, As for 
Bootles, there was no doubt whatever that (al- 
though he was one of the most lavishly generous 
and least dictatorial men in all the world, never 
troubling himself to meddle with any domestic 
matters) he liked being managed in that partic- 
ular way; but then most men do whose wives 
try it. 

Before either had time to speak again the door 
burst open, and the children of the house ap- 
peared—*‘ blue-eyed banditti,” all of them, with 
their father’s buoyant high spirits and debonair 
grace of manner, brilliantly fair of complexion, 
and with the golden curls which are the tradition- 
al inheritance of English childhood. They were 
five in number; Pearl, nearly ten years old, and 
Maud, nearly eight—tall, well-made, bright girls 
in sailor frocks, with their long legs in well girt 
up black stockings; then Bertie, the heir, just 
six, and Cecil, four and a half, counterparts of 
the girls, without much difference in their general 
appearance, except that they had trousers instead 
of kilts. Last of all, Madge, the baby, aged two 
and a day, or, as Mrs. Humpty-Dumpty, still in 
charge of the nursery department, had said that 
morning, “ going on for three now.” And Baby 
Madge was the only one of all that brilliant band 
who had the least trace of their beautiful mo- 
ther’s softness of feature and mild tenderness of 
expression ; she, too, was the only one who shared 
with Mignon their mother’s ineffable gentleness 
of disposition. 

The four elder Ferrers children were so differ- 
ent—all bright, noisy, boisterous young Turks, 
full of dash and go; good and kind of heart when 
you could put aside their sense of the ridiculous, 
or their insatiable desire for fun of every sort 
and kind; in fact, they were Bootles over again. 

But Baby Madge was a young person of an- 
other order—a soft, wee, roundabout, velvet-kit- 
ten of a child; appreciative of fun without being 
boisterous ; quiet, without being shy; plucky, 
without being a romp; and, what put her a shade 
nearer to her father’s heart than her brothers 
and sisters had ever crept, full to overflowing 
with sensitive tenderness. Like her mother and 
like Mignon, her little heart, ay, and her little 
body too, seemed at times to be flooded with bursts 
of love for those around her. 

“She is the lovingest babe I ever held in my 
arms,” said Mrs. Humpty-Dumpty, before a year 
had passed over Baby Madge’s head ; “and she'll 
be Miss Mignon over again—see if she isn’t !”— 
which had proved true enough. 

Bootles turned his head as his youngsters came 
noisily in at the door, and they, catching sight of 
the splashed figure in the big chair, uttered a yell 
of joy and—went for him! 





CHAPTER II. 
BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. 


*O little hands, that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have so long to give or ask ; 
I who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men 
Am weary, thinking of your task.” 
— Weariness, 
Ferrers’ Court was full, with the exception 
of one room—as full as it would hold. The one 
room was Mignon’s — Miss Ferrers, as she was 
called now. She had never been called by her 
own name of Mary Gilchrist, but always by that 
which she had borne in the days when she was 
a child of uncertainty—Bootles’ Baby. For one 
thing, it had been a great blow to Bootles to find 
that she was Gavor Gilchrist’s child, and not 
willingly would he have called her by the name 
which always reminded him of the fact; and for 
another, and perhaps even more forcible reason, 
his world had grown accustomed to think and 
speak of her first as Ferrers’ Mignon, and then 
as Mignon Ferrers. Perhaps if Bootles had made 
a great effort, that world would in time have learn- 
ed to call her Mary Gilchrist ; but as Bootles not 
only made no such effort, but himself continued 
to call her Mignon, his world did as it had done 
aforetime, and called her Mignon Ferrers. 
By-the-bye, if any one had wanted to offend the 
child herself, he need only have addressed her by 
one or both of her legal names, when he would 





have succeeded beyond even his wildest expecta- 
tions. 

And now, after being a year in Paris, Mignon 
was coming home, no longer Bootles’ Baby, but 
a finished young lady about to be introduced into 
that wicked world which, as Bootles was careful 
to explain, she had known from her cradle up. 

At the Court all was fuss and excitement. The 
servants, who worshipped her, had each and all 
some trifling service to do for her by which they 
could show their joy at her return from what they 
all regarded as a year of cruel exile. The chil- 
dren were wild with expectation and delight at 
the prospect of having her among them again, 
and there was so much that they had to do for 
her that for a whole week before the day of her 
return they did the self- same things over and 
over again, so that there might be nothing want- 
ing when she came. First, then, was the old sta- 
ble cat which poor young Houp-La had left as a 
precious dying gift to “ little missie.” She was 
a very old cat now, but sleek and handsome still 
in spite of her years. She had always kept to 
the stable, having been brought up that way, and 
lived in a loose-box with a pony which Major 
Luey had given to Mignon five years before. 

The pony was still Mignon’s, though Pearl had 
ridden him these three years, and Pearl’s chief 
anxiety was that “Jock” should appear before 
his mistress with what might be called “a shin- 
ing morning face.” Consequently for several 
days the life of the young groom who had that 
pony under his charge was made a complete bur- 
den to him, or, to be quite correct, it would have 
been so had the grand result which Miss Pearl de- 
sired not been for the pleasure of Miss Mignon ; 
for, let me tell you that, while in the house Mign- 
on had come to be known as “ Miss Ferrers,” 
the stable still kept obstinately to their old form 
of address, and persisted in calling her “ Miss 
Mignon.” 

Then there was a great fuss with the St. Ber- 
nard, also a giftof Major Lucy’s to Mignon. He, 
like poor litthe Houp-La’s cat, was not so young 
as he had been once; in fact, he was nearly four- 
teen years old—a good age for a dog—and did 
not care to go roaming about the gardens and 
shrubberies of the Court as he had been used to 
do, but spent most of his time basking before the 
great wood fire in the hall, thinking not of the 
snow-topped mountains of Switzerland—for he 
had been born in Blankhampton Barracks, and 
therefore had never seen the country which was 
his parents’ native land—but thinking of —well, 
it would be hard to say, perhaps his absent mis- 
tress. Hugo was Maud’s especial care, and she 
was at her wits’ end to know how to do anything 
to give the old fellow a festive air in honor of 
Mignon’s return. 

But at last she hit upon a plan by which the 
old dog’s appearance might, she thought, be im- 
proved. How if he were washed ? 

So Miss Maud went mysteriously off to the 
stables and had a consultation with Terry—now, 
as he had been in Captain Ferrers’ service days, 
a great person in that department. 

‘*T want Terry,” she said to the first lad whom 
she saw in the yard. 

“Yes, miss. Mr. Terry’s in the saddle-room, 
miss,” the lad answered, with a grin and a touch 
of his forelock. 

So Miss Maud pursued her favorite Terry into 
the sacred recesses of the saddle-room, where, if 
the truth be told, he was composing a letter to 
his sweetheart; for Terry still kept on the old 
game, and “ kept company” with any smart young 
woman who took his fancy, though he seemed as 
far off getting married as ever. 

But Maud was his favorite of all the young 
Ferrerses, and went boldly in without any fear 
of finding herself snubbed when she got there. 
“Terry, are you there?” she demanded, as she 
pushed the door open. 

Terry got up from his desk. “Yes, Miss 
Maud,” he answered, “ What can I do for you?” 

“Well, now, look here, Terry,” she began, in 
her most coaxing and confidential tones; then, 
as she caught sight of the letter on the pad of 
blotting-paper, broke off short—“ Is that a letter, 
Terry?” 

“ Yes, miss, itis,” answered Terry, rather sheep- 
ishly. 

“ H’m—who is it to ?” was the unexpected de- 
mand, 

Now Terry was possessed of the true soldier's 
respect for rank, which was one, and indeed the 
chief reason that Bootles allowed his little daugh- 
ters to go freely about the stables, as Mignon hard 
done: before them, and he blushed under the calm 
and searching gaze of the child’s steady blue 
eyes, as if he had been caught doing something 

wrong. 

“It's—it’s—to a friend of mine,” he stam- 
mered at last. 

Maud looked very much interested. 
what’s his name, Terry ?” she inquired. 

“ It—it—it isn’t a him,” blurted out Terry, 
turning from a quite commonplace blush to a 
vivid guilty scarlet. 

“Why, Terry, how red vour face is !” observed 
Miss Mand. “ You've been sitting too near the 
fire. Don’t you know that’s very bad for you ? 
You might go blind.” 

Thankful in the extreme for this change in 
the conversation, Terry sidled away from the desk 
and began stirring up the already blazing fire 
into a still more fierce blaze. “I shouldn’t like 
that, miss,” he said, referring to her solemn 
warning. 

“Humphie says,” Maud went on, happily for- 
getting the letter altogether, “ that a woman once 
did go blind just from sitting blinking over a 
book in the fire-light without having the gas 
lighted.” 

“Humphie knows some queer tales,” said Ter- 
ry, satirically; “but it’s bad to roast your eyes 
out at the fire, miss, and she’s right enough there. 
But what can I do for you this morning, missie ?” 

“ Well, Terry,” said the child, thus recalled to 


“ And 
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a remembrance of her errand, “ you know that 
Mignon is coming home on Wednesday.” 

“Miss Mignon is coming home on Wednes- 
day,” repeated Terry. ‘“ Yes, missie, I know 
that.” 

“And old Hugo, somehow, has got to look 
dreadfully ragged and grizzly, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes; the old dog’s getting a good age now, 
you know, missie.” 

” « But if he were cleaned up, don’t you think 
he’d look better—hey, Terry? Couldn’t you set 
some of the boys to give him a good washing ?” 

Terry looked more than doubtful. “TI could, 
of course, missie,” he answered ; “ but the weath- 
er is hard just now, and the old fellow suffers a 
good bit from rheumatics as it is. And if we 
go giving him cold, we shall have him a-howling 
all over the place like a mad thing. I doubt it 
wouldn’t do to go washing of him this weather, 
missie.”” 

Maud’s bright face fell visibly. 
he is so dirty!” she cried. 
thing with him ?” 

“Tf you can coax him out into the yard, two of 
the lads might put a muzzle on him and give him 
a good grooming down,” Terry suggested. “ We 
could do that for you, missie.” 

“He would look better for it, wouldn't he ?” 

“ Well, he wouldn’t look any worse,” was Ter- 
ry’s consoling reply. 

Eventually they decided that it should be done, 
and it became old Hugo’s fate to be dragged out 
every morning to undergo an hour of torture at 
the hands of a couple of stable-boys, who, under 
Terry’s vigilant eye, did not attempt to shirk the 
task of improving his personal appearance, to the 
intense satisfaction of his young guardian, if not 
to his own sense of ease and comfort. 

And at last the day of Mignon’s return came, 
a clear, bright, winter day, with snow lying some 
inches deep upon the ground, and ice almost fit 
for skating covering the lake. 

“They will be here to-day,” were the first words 
each of the children uttered to their mother. 

“ Yes, they will be here to-day,” returned Mrs. 
Ferrers, who, having been parted a whole year 
from Mignon and a whole week from Bootles, 
was almost as excited as they were. 

“ Mother, we may go with you to the station ?” 
asked Pearl. 

“For you are going to the station ?” inquired 
Maud. 

“T want to go,” put in young Cecil, in a shrill 
pipe. 

“T am going,” asserted Bertie, in a lordly tone. 

“ My dears, you cannotany of you go with me,” 
Mrs. Ferrers replied, decidedly. “I must go in 
the open carriage myself, and Major Lucy is go- 
ing with me.” 

Four blank faces turned toward her instantly. 

“ But, mother—” began Maud. 

“TI promised—” burst out Pearl. 

“7 shall go on the box,” declared Bertie, 
calmly. 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” returned 
his mother, as sharply as it was in her to speak 
to any one. “If you had listened for a moment 
you would have heard what I was going to say 
you might do.” 

The elder ones made a rush for her at once. 
“ We didn’t mean to be cross, mother,” said Pearl, 
with a certain air of dignity. 

“Did we sound cross?” asked Mand, blankly. 

“T was cross,” cried Bertie; “but I love you, 
mother dear, and we do want to go so very badly, 
you can’t think.” 

“Oh yes, I can think very well; and you 
shall go to meet Mignon, though not with me. 
You can go with Fraulein in the break,and can 
bring back the luggage. There, will that satisfy 
you?” 

“Oh, mother, it will be lovely!” cried Pear! ; 
and the others echoed, “‘ Lovely—lovely—-lovely !” 


“Oh, Terry, 
“Can’t you do any- 
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CREOLE HOME LIFE. 
IL. 

(WHE creole woman’s work was always done at 

home. The old creoles, who “ never forgive 
a public mention,” shrank with horror from pub- 
licity for their women. The example of free-and- 
easy-going young L’ Américaine was held up as 
one to be shunned. Gradually, almost impercep- 
tibly, the new current sweeping through woman’s 
kingdom found entrance through the barriers 
thrown up by creole pride and prejudice. So 
wide has this current now grown and so resist- 
less that to-day creole women are found in every 
avenue of public employment. Five years ago 
the creole girl who stood behind a counter was a 
heroine, braving family and social scorn, but mak- 
ing the step easier for those of her sisters who 
had longed to work but had lacked the courage 
to act according to their convictions. Perhaps 
no more striking illustration of the prejudice of 
the creole could be given than the following au- 
thentic one of an old gentleman of New Orleans, 
dead only a few years. Of gentle blood and 
college-bred, he clung to his faubourg with fierce 
tenacity. The French quarter was good; why 
should he live elsewhere? and his scorn of the 
new town being built by the impertinent, in- 
trusive, all-conquering American was intense. 
At that time—somewhere in the thirties—the 
creoles did not attempt to conceal their dis- 
like for the Americans, who were changing the 
business methods and upsetting the traditions of 
the city. Nor were the Americans slow to ex- 
press their contempt for the creoles. This choler- 
ic creole, as he sat with his boon companion in 
the Café des Evils, and read in L’ Abeille of the 
daily revolutionary acts of the new-comers, was 
deeply angered. Though impotent to prevent, he 
could at least show his disapproval of the up- 
starts. He vowed he would never cross Canal 
Street (the thoroughfare separating the old. town 
from the new), and he never did, but was gather- 








ed to his fathers triumphant in having vindicated 
faith by works. knew a dear old lady who 
likewise had never crossed the line. No rancor 
lurked in her sweet soul; simply lack of curiosity 
held her aloof; her entire family lived in the 
French quarter, and there all her interests were 
concentrated. 

Remains of this curious antagonism are now 
rare. The kindly spirit of the new era has bro- 
ken down most of the old barriers, and each race 
is willing to accord merit to the other, and ap- 
proximate more closely with every succeeding 
year. 

Enough has been cited to disprove that old 
charge of indolence brought against the creole 
woman; she is not only industrious and energet- 
ic, she is also an admirable house-keeper. Let 
the harassed house-keepers all over the land tes- 
tify to the energy their work demands! The 
house of the creole woman is beautifully kept, 
be it mansion or cottage. Her flower, fruit, and 
vegetable gardens, her dairy and poultry, are un- 
der her watchful eye. No matter what may be 
the food on her table, it is admirably cooked. 
Not only has she intuitive perception of the 
abracadabra of cooking, but of selection of ma- 
terial as well. To this end she herself does her 
marketing, and that butcher or marchand de lé- 
gumes who seeks to palm off poor stuff on her 
must be sharp indeed. She buys economically, 
but skilfully. Anybody can cook the prime cuts 
of beef and mutton, but a certain genius is re- 
quired to convert second and third choice parts 
into culinary triumphs. The round steaks she 
buys may be converted into grillades, a sort of 
fried steak with plenty of delicious gravy. She 
will select a piece of brisket, which makes soup, 
and then appears as the second course, served 
with a piquant sauce, and called vinaigrette. If 
it be cold weather and near the holidays, she is 
likely to get a twenty-pound rump roast; season- 
ed highly, and cooked. for hours and hours, it is 
eaten cold, a delicious jellied mass, in which dan- 
ger lurks to a weak digestion. This is the fa- 
mous creole daube. Crabs and shrimps and cray- 
fish on her table assume Protean forms. To 
her has been revealed the occult science of the 
court-bouillon, or bouille-d-baisse, “than which,” 
wrote Thackeray in New Orleans, “I never ate a 
better in Marseilles.” Salads are many, and her 
eye detects them in certain green things which 
are weeds to the uninitiated. She believes that 
without onions there can be no cooking, and in 
her worship of that esculent is surpassed only by 
the ancient Egyptian. Dinner without soup is 
no dinner at all, and there is an endless variety 
of soups and gumbos of all kinds. To the creole 
belongs the honor of having invented gumbo. It 
is a dinner in itself, “ being soup, piece de résis- 
tance, entremet, and vegetable in one.” No people 
eat more bread than the creoles, but it must be 
cold. Sore was the lament of their American 
boarders, during the Exposition, at the absence of 
the national biseuit, the batter-cake, and its tribe. 
Brioche is invariably a part of the Sunday-morn- 
ing breakfast. Whenever possible, claret is drank 
for breakfast, coffee being then dispensed with. 
The creole custom of taking a tiny cup of cof- 
fee upon opening the eyes is a part of their 
domestic ceremonial which has taken root and 
flourishes in the American community. It is 
anti-malarial, repairs the waste of the night, and 
enables one to be up and doing two or three 
hours before breakfast without that vague dis- 
comfort born of an empty stomach. 

As the creole family gather around their break- 
fast table, each one upon entering the room kisses 
all of the others. Brothers never omit thus to sa- 
lute their sisters, and grown sons kiss papa and 
uncles, as well as mamma and all the ¢antes. 

Sunday is a favorite reception day, and being 
one of leisure for men, they frequent the draw- 
ing-rooms. art de tenir salon is well known to 
the cultivated classes of creole women. Small 
parties and concerts are often given in the even- 
ing. It must be held in mind that after attend- 
ing high mass the followers of the Romish 
Church are allowed to hold the Sabbath as a 
feast-day. It is a day of family reunions, when 
the table is laden with good cheer, when sons 
and daughters and and near friends 
come to spend the day, and to recount the family 
news, The servants are called in, and trifling 
gifts bestowed upon them. Much friendly gos- 
sip is held between these humble folk and their 
superiors, without loss of dignity upon the one 
side nor with any assumption of equality upon 
the other. 

Poor indeed must be the creole family without 
one retainer of color, and almost every household 
provides for some old and useless pensioners 
with affectionate interest. Creole servants are 
invaluable, their training having been thorough ; 
and in almost every instance they remained with 
their old mistresses, often working when there 
was no money to pay their wage, often assuming 
extra work to make a few picayunes to help 
their beloved “white people.” Creole house- 
keepers manage to keep servants, even the ser- 
vants of the new dispensation, while their Ameri- 
“an sisters in the same city are wasting their 
substance in advertisements, or wearing out foot- 
gear tramping from one employment bureau to 
the other. Creoles accord certain privileges to 
their servants which Americans refuse. Creole 
children are taught from babyhood politeness to 
servants, and American children are permitted 
to jeer, to worry, and to insult them. Travers- 
ing the narrow streets of the French quarter, 
where the picturesque houses are craggy with 
dormers and peaked with eaves, one will observe 
many little low houses squatting right on the 
sidewalk. Their door-steps are stained yellow 
with ochre, and the bit of outlying brick ban- 
quette is brilliant with Venetian red. If you 
peep through the half-bowed green batten blinds 
you may catch a glimpse of the cleanest of floors, 
besprinkled with powdered brick.. You may see 
the mistress, who, perhaps, is sewing for the 


cousins 








shops, doing fine embroidery, or, it may be, mak- 
ing her little Marie’s “first communion” frock. 
No matter if the market basket be light for many 
days before the event, the little maid’s costume 
for that solemn ceremony must be comme i/ faut, 
and a feast prepared in her honor. 

After sundown one may see the curious out- 
door life of the people of these houses. Devoid 
of all self-consciousness, they bring their chairs 
to the banquette, and the entire neighborhood 
engages in friendly laughter and gossip. The 
little ones play about among their elders with 
noticeable absence of obstreperousness; and 
childish prattle and childish mishaps in no wise 
disturb maternal tempers. Maybe at the corner 
a Diego with his organ makes lively music, which 
sets a-twinkle the feet of all the little ones on 
the banquette. Nowhere can one see a prettier 
picture than these waltzing children. 

Beaux in immaculate linen and polished shoes 
saunter toward their belles, and in presence of 
all the self-constituted chaperons of the street 
manage to make intelligible their version of the 
“old, old story” to the maids of their choice. 
Then perhaps some troubadour among them 
strikes his guitar, and the evening air is filled 
with the music of young voices. At ten o’clock 
sacrifice is offered to the proprieties, and all re- 
tire, with many an interchange of bonsoir and 
dormez bien! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. | 

O judge by the models which modistes are 

now engaged in preparing for the autumn 
and winter, wrappings bid fair to be as varied 
and as diverse this coming season as they were 
last year. They will be worn long or short, ac- 
cording to the demands of the occasion ; long for 
the carriage, and for general wear by ladies no 
longer young; short for visits, for walking, and 
for day wear by young ladies. The long wraps 
are large cloaks, which for very cold weather are 
lined with fur. Such cold days being compara- 
tively rare in Paris, many of these long cloaks, 
while lined throughout, are only wadded or furred 
in the upper part, from the neck to the waist. 
They are made of plush or velvet in black or 
some dark color, with silk lining of a contrasting 
color, plain or striped, or in small Persian de- 
signs. For more simple tastes, long cloaks are 
made of woollen, plain, or in very fine stripes, or 
almost imperceptible checks. The cloth is never 
heavy; the woollens are supple and compara- 
tively light. A touch of faney is displayed in 
long mantles of tartan plaid in dark subdued 
soft colors. Their shape is simple, the fronts 
failing straight, held only at the neck by a clasp 
of metal or passementerie, the back sometimes 
pleated at the waist under a belt which stops 
short under the arms; frequently a cape is add- 
ed, sometimes a hood; the sleeves, which are 
rolled under, are rather wide, and gathered at the 
armhole and wrist. 

Short wraps are as varied in their shapes as 
in the materials of which they are composed. 
When intended to be worn in the morning or 
destined for young girls, these wraps are almost 
always made of plain cloth, or furred cloth, or 
coarse woollen, thick and warm. They are made 
in any one of the numberless jacket shapes, with 
or without a cape of the same material, which 
does not reach farther than the elbow; the cape 
may or may not have a hood; the hood is always 
pointed. The jacket is invariably adjusted, and 
is usually somewhat long, or is lengthened by 
flat basques set under the curved lower edges of 
the front and back. Sometimes the basque is 
ornamented with embroidery or passemeuterie, 
which does not reappear in any other part of the 
jacket ; never is there any trimming on the lower 
edge, unless it is the merest edging of braid. 

Some of the jackets assume a military char- 
acter, with their decorations of brandebourgs, 
olives, and fouragéres or shoulder ornaments. 
The hussar jacket is the most pleasing of these, 





with black passementerie ornaments on deep 
blue or Russian green cloth. Sometimes they are 
trimmed with aiguillettes or tags with metal 
points, but these are not in the very best taste. 
The style of these military jackets consists in the 
trim firm fit of the fronts, and consequently they 
are well wadded. 

Jackets, whatever their shape, are worn by all 
ladies in general with morning toilettes, and by 
young girls at all hours of the day. With the 
short mantle wraps it is different; these are not 
worn at all by young girls; ladies of all ages 
wear them, in all degrees of elegance, for visiting 
and for afternoons. Some of these are so ex- 
tremely rich as to be unsuitable for the street, 
and are only worn in the carriage; these are of 
Genoese velvet in rich dark shades, sometimes 
embroidered with gold, or trimmed with passe- 
menterie in which there is gold; almost all are 
trimmed with lace. Their shape is a combination 
of mantilia and visite, with sleeves forming part 
of the back, and short tab fronts, the tabs cut 
square or pointed. Sometimes there is a tight- 
fitting vest in the front, and often a bougfant, of 
lace or figured tulle to mateh the material of the 
wrap. It is upon these small wraps that the 
fancies and caprices dear to the Parisienne are 
lavished, and invention has full sway; the out- 
lines of the figured fabric of which it is made 
are traced in steel or gold; the neck, fronts, and 
sometimes the lower edge are trimmed with a 
thick moss of russet or biscuit-colored lace, 
which, to produce the fashionable effect, must 
not be very wide, but must be gathered as thick- 
ly as possible to make it extremely full; plaques 
of passementerie placed on the front and back 
enhance the richness of these small wraps, some 
of which are no larger than a good-sized cape. 

Corsages in a general way may be classified 
like wraps, the high corsage corresponding to the 
jacket. Strictly speaking, it is indispensable to 
the morning toilette; but almost all corsages 














worn out-doors at the present moment are open 
in some way, over a chemisette of colored silk, or 
a Breton vest of cloth embroidered in bright- 
colored silks, or a plastron which is flat for 
day and shirred and transparent for evening. 
Thanks to this fashion the aspect of a toilette 
may be varied indefinitely, and adapted to divers 
occasions, A plastron of the dress material con- 
verts a corsage, even if widely open, into a high 
waist; a chemisette or plastron of bright-colored 
silk, shirred or pleated, makes it more elaborate, 
and can be worn at informal dinners, and also to 
the theatre, where it is considered in good taste 
not to go too elaborately dressed ; further, there 
are other plastrons of lace, embroidered net, 
gauze striped with gold or silver, which are worn 
only for such occasions as evening receptions. 
The round-shaped opening is that most generally 
used for corsages, coming quite low in the front; 
the front crosses, and the edge of the opening is 
trimmed with galloon, velvet or plush bands, or 
open passementerie encrusted with colored beads 
or imitations of jewels and precious stones; the 
same trimming is used for the cuffs of the 
sleeves and the bottom of the corsage. 

The polonaise, never entirely abandoned, has 
been revived under the title of blouse, and is 
much worn, more especially by young ladies and 
girls. To describe it generally, it is a dress, 
shorter than an ordinary dress, worn over a petti- 
coat of the same fabric, on which it is slightly— 
very slightly—draped ; the blouse is worn with a 
belt, is shirred at the neck to define a round 
yoke, and is shirred again toward the waist. 
The sleeves are quite full, half-long, and gath- 
ered at the armhole; a band of Bulgarian gal- 
loon, embroidered in colored silks blended with 
gold or silver, is around the armhole and on the 
wristband, and similar galloon is used for the 


belt. Such costumes are made of barége, veil 
ing, English crape, and crépeline for young girls’ 


evening toilettes. 

White has been taken up with so much fervor 
this summer that it will be most reluctantly 
abandoned in the autumn, and dresses are now 
being planned in which a polonaise or blouse of 
white wool, thick but supple, is worn over a 
skirt of colored cloth in such colors as hussar 
blue, hazel, and almond-shell. The skirt is 
braided with soutache, which is optionally but 
frequently mingled with tarnished gold; the 





same braiding is on the polonaise. It will be 
readily understood that such dresses are not in- 
tended to be worn on city streets, but in the 


carriage in Paris, and at country houses and wa- 
tering-places at the end of the season 
times, to make a gradual transition between the 
colors and avoid a harsh contrast, the cloth skirt, 
the whole or a part, is veiled with coarse-meshed 
twine net. 


Some 


Some simple toilettes made for young girls to 
wear at the end of the season to autumn balls 
and dinners at the chateaux are of white tarla- 
tan striped or cross-barred with dull lines The 
skirt is simply hemmed, and just touches the 
ground, being without a train. A drapery of the 
tarlatan trims the front, and terminates on one 
hip, where it is caught up with a large chow of pink 
and apple green crape. The décolleté corsage is 
pleated throughout, and crosses to the belt in 
front; the front is filled in by a pleated plas- 
tron of the tarlatan, crossed diagonally from 
left to right by two ribbons, one pink, the other 
apple green, each ribbon terminating under a 
large crape chou like that which holds the dra 
pery. The short sleeves are formed by two rib 
bons of the same colors, each held by a smaller 
crape chou. EmMMELINE RayMonp, 





Tapestry Screen. 
See illustration on page 588. 


Tus screen has a carved mahogany frame with one 
large central panel and two narrow side panels, The 
central panel of tapesiry embroidery has the design 
executed in cross stitch with tapestry wool in natural 
tints, with the background put in with twine-colored 
silk in tent stitch. The side panels, which are twelve 
inches wide and thirty-seven high, are of dark biue- 
green plush; they are decorated with desigus which 
are worked in cross stitch, but instead of having the 
background worked in the canvas as in the middle 
panel, they are cut out and applied on the plush. The 
oe panel is eighteen inches wide by forty-two 
igh. 


Cover for Garden or Veranda Table. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 588. 
Tuts table cover is composed of squares of red and 
blue cotton rep, which are embroidered, and connect 


ed to each other, red and blue squares alternating, by 
bands of blue drawnu-work. There are five rows of 






squares in the cover, each square measuring nine 
inche Fig. 2 shows the embroidery in full size. A 
piece of Berlin canvas is basted on tor a guide while 
working it, and afterward withdrawn in threeds; the 


pattern is executed in red and white cotton on the blue 
squares, and conversely in blue and white on the red 
squares; it is worked partly in single cross stitch, 
partly in the large double cross or Sinyrna stitel, and 
the rest in point Russe. The drawn-work ix executed 
on bands of blue Java canvas; the edges of the bands 
are button-holed in red, and the loose threads are 
crossed with a red thread. The cover is lined with 
Turkey red, and finished around the edge with a 
thick red and blue woollen cord, which is formed into 
loops at the corners, 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRKSPONDENT'S, 


Cora.—Let the bridemaid and best man enter the 


room together, followed by the bride and groom. You 
will find suggestions about home weddings in Man- 


ners and Social Usages, which will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1 25. 

Sunsoniben.—For hints about mourning dress read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 31, Vol. XX 

A. L. K.—We cannot tell you how to get rid of your 
natural high color, and kuow nothing of the remedy 
you suggest. 

Sorars.—Corduroy is generally popular for dresses, 
but it is too early to decide whether it will be fashion- 
able next winter. 

Oxvv Sussoriser.—-We do not furnish addresses in 
this column, and we have not the cloak pattern you 
desire. 

8. W. K.—A travelling dress of serge or of cloth, an. 
Other woul dress, and a good dark silk will be the ber; 
choice for you for your “* trip to England in the fall.” 
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Cross Stitch Borper. 


Fig. 1.—Cover ror GARDEN OR VERANDA TaBLE.—EMBROIDERY AND 
Key to Symbols: ® Dark, ® Medium, ® Light, Blue; - Ground. 


. te Cross Stitcu Borper.—{Key to Symbols: 8 Dark, 
Darawn-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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® Medium, ® Light, Green; @ Red; - Ground.) 
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Bonnet-Pins aANp Tortoise 
SHELL Hair-Pivs. 


Scrap Basket for Work- 
Table. 

Across the front and back of 
this small basket, which is six 
inches high, two folded bands 
of terra-cotta plush are stretch- 
ed diagonally. A satin lining 
of the same color is inside. A 
small spray of crochet-work of 
olive tinselled cord extends 
along the top of the plush band, 
and clusters of crochet tassels 
are fastened at the corners. To 
work the crochet spray take the 
tinselled cord and make 6 chain, 
going back over them, pass 1 
and work a single crochet on 
each of the others, for a leaf 
make 8 chain, pass 1 and work 
i single, 1 short double crochet, 
2 double, 1 short double, 1 sin- 
gle, and | slip stitch on the oth- 
er 7, make another leaf like this, p 
then a slip on that stitch on il 
which the slip of the first leaf i 
was worked, bring the cord up- HN 
ward the leaves, 5 
chain, crochet another pair of 
leaves, then a single leaf to com- 
plete the spray. For the cord 
with which the sides are fes- 
tooned take the tinselled cord 
louble and crochet in chain 
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Scrar Basket ror Work-TaBe. 


stitch. Balls and tassels are attached to the festoons, 
the tassels being tied with gold thread. For each of the 
crochet balls make 5 chain and close them into a loop 
with a slip stitch; make 2 chain, 10 double around the 
loop, a slip on the first of them; cut the cord, leaving 
an end, which thread into a needle, take up the back 
veins of the double, draw them close together, bring the 
cord through the centre to the bottom, and fasten; take 
another piece of cord knotted at the end and pass it 
through the centre from bottom to top fora stem. The 
lining of the basket is finished at the top with a row of 
picots, for which work continuously 5 chain and a dou- 
ble on the first of them. 
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Young Lady’s Walking Jacket. 


Tue model illustrated is a tailor jacket of black and white 
checked cloth, with a finish of thick black and white cord at 
the edges. The fronts are open, and turned back in revers, 
with a close-fitting vest inside; the jacket is buttoned under 
neath the revers on the left side. The high standing collar is 
of cloth, and the outside rolled collar of black velvet. A pas- 
sementerie ornament is festooned across the front. 
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Young Lady’s Muslin Dress. 


Tue skirt of this white muslin dress is bordered with a gath- 
ered flounce ten inches deep. A similar flounce.seven inches 
deep is at the lower edge of the over-skirt, which is looped on 
the sides and back by means of tape drawing-strings and loops 
inside. The waist has a short basque which is slipped under 
the skirts. It is cut low at the throat, and draped with a ficha 
of the muslin edged with a narrow frill. The elbow sleeves 
are also edged with a ruffle. A ribbon belt encircles the waist, 
and is tied in a long bow at the front. 





Plastrons.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1 is a plastron which is designed to be worn with a 
black corsage, or with one in which black enters into combina- 


PLaIn AND Srrirvep Woo. tion. It is made of black piece lace aud jetted net. The back 


CosTuME. 
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or foundation on which the lace is 
mounted consists of adoubie layer of 
net, six inches wide at the neck and 
sloped toa point at the waist. This 
is covered with a full piece of lace 
pleated at the top. At the side are 
revers of jetted net, studded with 
large cut beads at the edges, and 
meeting in a point at the middle un- 
der a jet clasp. The stiff standing 
collar is covered with lace folds on 
the outside, and studded with large 
jet beads. A ribbon bow is placed 
at the point. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a plastron and 
collar of bead passementerie, intend- 
ed to trim a plain silk or wool cor- 
sage. The model is composed of 
bronze beads and satin cord. The 
color of the beads is selected with 
reference to the dress with which it 
is to be worn 


Plain and Striped Wool 
Costume. 


Tur kilt skirt of this costume is 
of serpent blue wool, draped with 
lighter wool in which there are blue 
stripes ona gray ground. A breadth 
of the plain wool is mingled with the 
striped drapery on the left side of 
the front. The basque is plain blue, 
with a plastron and revers of striped 
wool on the front, from under which 
proceed striped tabs that are caught 
down with a button, The cuffs are 
striped, and striped fans are in- 
serted in the pleated postilion in the 
yack. 





Youne Lapy’s Musiin Dress. 
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THE DEFICIT IN COOKS. 
4 em Viscountess Strangford wrote, not long 

since, to an English paper that, having a 
worthy person in her family for whom she wished 
to procure a situation elsewhere as a plain cook, 
she advertised to that effect, and on the noon of 
the day when the advertisement appeared seven 
callers had applied for this cook, and before the 
end of the third day she had received more than 
five hundred applications from people wishing to 
engage her services. Nothing can show more 
distinetly than this circumstance the preference 
of the young giris of the working classes for work 
in shops and behind bars. The same state of 
things obtains in this country, and it is to be re- 
gretted. Decent homes in nice families, where 
good help always commands friendly considera- 
tion, afford safer and healthier occupation than 
most shops do, and are quite as respectable; and 
the number of cooking schools now in action put 
it within the means of all to learn plain cooking, 
and make themseives available for situations, 





THE ENGADINE 
Bovevet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowere. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 





ADVER'TISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been rernoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
etitines: 
IXmbroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 












THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Sam Francisco. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens aud preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies*#hoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misteading statements. Borron & Orr.ery, Mirs., 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
daced ; the Form Developed; Il-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoLeran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline, Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 

Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f'rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
pe: | and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
ekin, which neither torturons electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 Eust 20th St., New York. 
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A LADY'S = yar OF THE 
FRASER CANON. 


Ovr intention was to go from Vancouver as far as 
Kamloops, a small town on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 250 miles from the Pacific coast. For half that 
distance the railway runs along the north shore of 
the Frasrer. ‘he valley is bounded north and south 
by mountain ranges, and gradually these mountains 
draw nearer and nearer to the river banks, until at 
Yale we found ourselves in an amphitheatre of hills 
from which no egress seemed possible except by go- 
ing back.- Immediately above Yale the waters of the 
Fraser are forced into a narrow channel, where they 
foam and boil in eddies and whirling rapids between 
their rocky walls, which rise precipitously on, both 
sides. The Canadian Pacific railway track runs along 
a ledge which has been cut out of the side of the 
mountain on the north shore of the river. The old 
government wagon-road runs on the south side, and 
looking at it across the river, we wondered how peo- 
ple dared to drive along it. 

This cafion of the Fraser is the most magnificent 
bit of scenery we have ever seen. There is nothing 
so grand and beautiful either on the Northern or the 
Union Pacific railways. We could not even imagine 
anything at once so awe-inspiring and so picturesque. 
As our train moved along its narrow road we looked 
down over huge boulders and masses of stone to the 
gray foaming river below, and then lifted our eyes to 
the rugged heights above us. Sometimes the track 
swept sround bays and promontories in a wonderful 
succession of curves; sometimes it passed from one 
rocky point to another over trestle-work that bridged 
the intervening ravine, and sometimes it ran through 
tunnels, where otherwise the rocks would have 
proved unconquerable barriers, The nearer hills 
were covered with pines, over which, at several places, 
great clouds of smoke were hovering; and as night 
drew on we saw that many of the summits were blaz- 
ing. ... After we left the Fraser cafion the trees 
gradually disappeared. We had left the moist climate 
of the coast behind us, and were under the influence 
of the dry climate of the interior. The whole surface 
of the country, as far as one can see, is undulating 
and covered with tufts or bunches of grass. Hill rises 
beyond hill; the ranges cross and intersect one an- 
other, and continue to rise in ever loftier slopes and 
summits as far as the eye can reach, They are like 
the billows on the ocean,—Manchester Examiner. 


> Cuteura 

A Positive Cure 
for every form of 

» Skin and Blood 
>=Disease=— 


=- from — 















Pi MPLES to SCROFULA, 
‘KIN TORTURES OFA LAFSrTin E INSTANTLY 


i relieved by a warm bath with Curtovra Soap, @ 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of CuTi- 
ovra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Corioura Resunivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
acall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepaged by the Porrer Drug anv 
Curmioatr Co., Boston, Mass. 

(2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


P| PLES, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by Cuticourna Mrpicarev Soap. 





You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes fhe seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., Boston ; 118 Chambers St., 
New York; 107 Dearborn St., Curoaco. 






PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


CAUTION-—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the ORIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Dr¥ Goops DeaLers. or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HPALTH PRESERVING, §1.15° 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 8c. 


Schilling ¢ Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. — 


BAR HARBOR. 


We have leased the Higgins Cottage, Main Street, 
near Hotel des Isles, a portion of which will be used 
for displaying the fine Needlework and Novelties de- 
signed and made by artists in our employ. 

Our celebrated Wild Rose Pot-pourri will be for sale 
in novel and elegant packages. 

Xavier, Jouvin, et Cie.’s Gloves in full assortment, 
also Novelties in Driving Gloves will be fitted by an 
experienced Glove man. 


OWEN, MOORE, & CO. 
BAR HARBOR, ME. PORTLAND, ME. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and canhot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

_ Rovat Baxine Powpxn Co., 106 Wail Street, N. ¥. 


SUMMER READING. 


ogee 
HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his 

further Adventures and Discoveries in Company 

with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John 
Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. By H. River 

Hagearv. Copivusly Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 

75 ceuts; Paper, 25 cents, Authorized Edition, 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: 

Authorized Library Edition. 6 volumes, 16mo, Half 

Cloth, 75 cents each. ‘ Allan Quatermain,” Ilus- 

trated; “She,” Illustrated; “King Solomon's 

Mines ;” “Jess ;” * Dawn;” “ The Witch's Head.” 


Il, 
HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. 
HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. By TiKopone 
H. Mav. With 41 Illustrations by Gray Parker. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
III, 
A TALE OF MOUNT DESERT. 

BAR HARBOR DAYS, By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Author of “Golden Rod: an Idyl of Mt. Desert,” 
* Helen Troy,” &c. Illustrated by Harry Fenn 
and W. H. Hyps. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 

IV. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN STORIES. 

A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Many E. Witkins. 16mo0, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1.25. 

A 

TOLSTODS SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

SEBASTOPOL. By Count Leo Tousroi, Translated 
by F. D. Mi..et, from the French (Scenes du Siége de 
Sebastopol). With Introduction by W. D. Howgtts. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

VI. 
WARNER AND REINHART, 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuasries Dupisy War- 


nen. Richly Illustrated by C. 8. Reinuarr. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, $2.00. 


Vil. 

A NATURALIST IN NEW JERSEY. 

WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By Cuanies C. 
Annort, M.D., Author of *‘ Upland and Meadow,” 
etc. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50, 

VII. 
SKETCHES BY VICTOR HUGO. 

THINGS SEEN. By Vicrow Huo, Author of “ Toil- 
ers of the Sea,” ‘History of a Crime,” “ Ninety- 
Three,” &c. With Portrait. 16my, Half Cloth, 7% 
cents. 

IX. 
CAPTAIN SAMUELS’ LIFE. 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By 
Captain 8S. Samurts. With Portrait and Ilustra- 
tions, 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 

x. 
HOW TO SEE EUROPE ON FIFTY 
CENTS A DAY. 

A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents 
a Day. By Lex Mertweruse. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 

XL. 
SEVENTY bad ta -. AN EVENT- 


. i 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By Henry B. Stan- 
tos. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


eeepc oneness 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUE: 


oTs. 
The O’Donnells of Inchfawn.. By L. 'T. Meade.... 20 
The Holy Rose. By Walter Besant............... 2¢ 








Jacobi’s Wife. By Adeline Sergeant 
“V_R.” A Novel . 
99 Dark Street. A Novel. By F.W. Robinson... 15 
The Present Position of European Politics. By Sir 
C. W. Dilke........... 

A Choice of Chance. 
A Lost Reputation. 
Amor Vincit. By Mrs. Herbert Martin...... 
Disappeared. By Sarah Tytler.......... .... 





To Call Her Mine. By Walter Besant. Iil'd... ie 20 
Marrying and Giving im Marriage. By Mrs. Moles- 
DN i conch: <nncchavahed5s5s8 ges kaskatieunas tale . 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & Broturrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 
Harrer & Brotugrs’ Cataogor sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 





REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Summer 
Gowns 
of 
Light 
Weight. 
Yachting 


and 
Tennis 


Gowns, 


The Messrs. Reprern beg to announce that 
their branch establishment at 
BELLEVUE AVE., NEWPORT, R. L, 


is now open. 








Ladies desirous of ordering can have designs 
and patterns of cloth forwarded free by mail. 


Gentlemen’s Dep’t, 1132 Broadway. 
210 5th Ave., N. Y. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


to the diagon: ve ogg ere _ pees 
pe bode ey the ; yy 


FITS PERFECTLY a t 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not foun en most 

PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on moor ty Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


_CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
The 38th Annual Session opens October 6th, 1887. A 
three years’ graded course is given in Spring and Win- 
ter terms. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, Philadelphia. — 


GRANVILLE. BMIINES CO 


COOPER & & CONARD 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Send Seats to all who write ba Tp imend Gealgtion ot Une 
Companion” aang a agua 
stock of Fine Dry Goods. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. : 
PURCHASING AGENCY, ries" iteLen 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 
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EREALINE FLAKES” is 
called the “ Food of Foods” 
because it contains, by the 
exactest chemical an: lysis, 
more actual nourishment 
than any other preparation 
of the cereals, and _ this 
nourishment is, by the ex- 
actest test, more digestible 
than that of any other fari- 
naceous food known. As 
it can not be disputed that 
the food is the most valu- 
able which contains the 
greatest amount of actual nourishment, and 
whose nourishment is the most digestible, it 
follows of necessity that “Cerealine Flakes” is 
the most valuable farinaceous food the world 
now possesses. 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package 


A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
ecribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
arival asa di- 
gestive 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW voRK, |} 


ws one rey 4 LOWEST PRICES, 


w goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


> 
CoLGa nee 
“CASHMER BOUQUET 


Ri > = 
FU 


NSiiaede 


on THE HANDKERCH 


Cashitiere re 
Toile: ets 


Colgate’ %CO. 















































It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
BROADWAY & 14TH ST,, N.Y. 


direat Clearing Sale of Summer Dry Goods. | Ne 


| and Dress Goods a we 


entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 

POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’ and Men's Super Merino Vests 
7 and Bravwdéire, worth TSc. each....... 50ce,. Le Boutillier 


Ladies’ English Gauze and Gossamer 


Vests, “ Star’’ brand, reduced to...... 75e. Brothers, 


Men's English Gauze and Geasnmer 


in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 


and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK, 


fests, “Star” brand, reduced to....... $1.00 PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 
Ladies’ and Men's Gauze,Gossamer,and By, a utfits. WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
Balbriggan Vests, 3 for............ $1.00 Price $1.00. &3 John St., N. ¥. 











FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 





Infant Wardrobes. 


42-inch Camel's*Hatr Shoodah....... 49¢. ie SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. | A ae a oe 
2-inch Fre } one ge. 44c “ to ‘ 

éSiach French CamePo-Siair Bebeige. 44c. Ladies Sutts THE ART INTERCHANGE offers the following 

40-inch Striped All-wool Albatross..... 33ce. new designs in black and white, also four very hand- 


some Colored Studies, and 160 pages of art hints care- 
fully compiled aud judiciously illustrated, for only 


and l/nderwear. 


BARGAINS IN SILKS. 
French Figured Foulard Silks, reduced to. 37¢. —_— 
Laptres who are unable to examine our 


Co sonnet 














Plain Colored India Silks, worth 98c..... 65e. eau. Act aie: Iau tee 
Black and Colored Surah Silks, worth 8%.. 59e. | stock of these goods personally, would find it Subjects: Wharf Scenes Pansies, for Fan ; Landscape, Mp a 
Black and Colored Surah Silks, worth $1.00... 79e. to their advantage to correspond with us, Figure Sketch, &c. ] iif 
7. ' P : : “ An. ” — 
Black and Colored Mervetleux, worth I'he most complete information furnished, Cartalne’ Hosen, Simpl r- Sena og lama, we” Phage The plates of _ Harper s Weekly during the War 
89¢«. and careful attention given to special orders, signs for Doylies, Floral and Child sketches, &c. having been destroyed 
Black Surah Silks, re educed from $1.50 to, $1.00 —_ WOOD-CARVING : Border, Conventional old Tapes- DIY pP-e< 
Black and Colored Rhadames, worth $1.25... 98e. ‘ : “T . try design ; soy Lions Raesag neon Cabinet door, HARPER'S 
= Porgy a Vd Design of Daisies Decoration Egyptian Head, &c ’ ' ' ' 
New Make Black Silk, best in the world......$2.00 fLo7 d a aylor, CHINA PAINTING: Cups, Saucers, and Plates, Pictorial Histor Of the Rebellion 
Black and Colored Moire... .. --.+. 98e. to $2.00 Morning Glory, Peacock, Buttercup, Sweet Pea,Clover, 


Mail Orders promptly and thoroughly filled. 


Canfield Seamless 


Dress Shields 













Are Waterproof, Ab 


h not wrinkle,chafeor 
N\ rip. Can be washed 
This is the only 
seamless Shield 
madeand have been 
worn by more than 


» sales are five 
times that of any 
other Shield made 
in U.S. or Europe 
Beware of imita 
tions. All Genuine 
goods are stamped 


Pat. in U.S. and Europe. with the trade- | 


mark * Canfield.” 

Infringements will be rigorously prosecuted. Sam- 
ples sent free on payment of 30 cents. 

CANFIELD RUBBER CO.,7 Mercer St., N. Y. 

P.S.—We will pay $1000 in cash premiums for best 

specimens of Art Needlework. Send for circular giving 


full particulars. 
“PARTED BANG” 
=—_ ofnatural CURLY H sir, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 1 
who wear their hair} parted, ‘$6 
up, ies size and color. 
aaeuerying Se ask, ee ee — n 


E. Burnham, 71 Btate-st Conti Music Hall)Chicago 


 DRESSMAEKING ‘FREE! Our Mammoth Iilustrated 
Cireular; ong to dressmakers 


and all Ladies, Add., Koop Maecic Scauz Co unct, Intiwo1s, 





sorbent, Odorless,do | 


rate Send to | 
’d Price-Lists | 





Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

















fluous Hair permanently 
removed. Comnlexions bean- 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.” —Gonry’s Lapy's Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
c "orrespondence confidential. Mention this paper. 


CAT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 


HABIT Cured without suffering. 


| OPIU Ae f till cured. O0.S.SARGENT, 
M.D., 29 Claremont Park, Boston, 





Whortleberry, Pine cone, Grape, Mignonette, Daisy, &c. 
THE COLORED STUDIES ARE 
t, Julian Rix. Forest and Water Scene. 
. oe 7) Blossoms. 
Cc . Rehn, ** Back of the Beach.’ 
CARNATIONS, Pink, “Red, White, and Yellow 

These studies are al! 20 x 14 in. 

Subscribers answered in a Sample copy, 
with illustrated catalogue and Marine Study, sent for 
20 cents. 

wm. phen K, Publisher, 
Cut this out. 7 and 39 West 22d St., N. Y. 


= EL: TOOTH 


BRUSH 
aDsusT SESH” QOD 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 


er. No Loose Bristies. Monn tevienting to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 


for ee. by THE HORSEY M’ re CO., Utica, N.Y. 


HAIR | 2m, DUvaL: 


LIPS, 














DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from oo ee 
drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permane nt- 
ly remove the hair ; put up in plain —— 





in the form of a letter. Price, 
C pt. per ket. Sold by Dru — 
f you cannot get tt at your Moran tw 
wil — it by mail on receipt o: | 
IAMSON & Co. | 
ARMS. 71 Park a eon New si | 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Moroceo, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 


In two splendid folio voinmes, same 


lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, LL. 
Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 


tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Libera! 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan, 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR’sS 


~ | Tlustrat a Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY "‘ONTH 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


QEA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing 


ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
opened June 15th Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
YounG Women’s Curistian ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 Bast 15th St., New York, 














THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. 
SICK OLD WOMAN. “ AH, MISs, YOU'VE JUST BEEN A MOTHER TO ME!” 


THERE MAY BE SOMETHING IN THIS. 

Ovv Heavywarrte (severely). “I can't understand 
how you find so much time to devote to base-ball.” 

Youne Lirewarre (gayly). “ Because business is 
dull.” 

Oup Heavywaite (a8 before). ** And why is business 
dull?” 

Youne Lirewarre (reflectirely). “ Because I have so 
much time to devote to base-ball.” 


FACETIZ. 
A SOLEMN MOMENT. 


Crrizen (on Wall Street). “What is the canse of the 
solemn bush which has suddenly come upon the | 
street? Js somebody dead 2?” 

Buoxer (in a whisper). ““’Sh! No; Jay Gould is 
drawing a check for seven million dollars.” 
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(The packing is done, and she has told him to bring in any little article that he might want to carry 
’ 


and put it with the rest of the things. 


He enters as shown. 


Men are stich geese !) 


“Why, ALGERNON! WHAT EVER ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH THAT?” 


ALGERNON (quite 
WITHOUT MY MORNING BATH, YOU KNOW,” 


A Massachusetts man became so filled with patriot- 
ism on the Fourth of July that he fired off his grand- 
father’s revolutionary musket, and died all over that 
part of the country. 

ccvestsnipeemadionee 

A waiting race—The negroes. 

on SERRE 

The point of the hornet is generally well given, if 
{ not well taken. 


Enalish, you know). * 


‘TAKE IT ALONG, OF COURSE; COULDN'T DO 


The diamond belt—The line around the bases. 
————___-— 

As long us there is one hair left on a man’s head, 

} the barber will have sufficient courage to recommend 

a restorer. 





pe nalliaaainitas 
A man recently cut one of his rooster’s wings, and 

then gleefully told his neighbors that the bird could not 

get into his garden on account of his defective flew. 



























































A BF Rost. 








THE EARLY 





MORNING FLY 








